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she will ‘ open her eyes, and her heart likewise,’ to the following invoca- 
tion slung together for her especial benefit and entertainment : 


ON SEEING THE ADVERTISEMENT OF 


“INTELLECTUAL PAPER-HANGINGS.” 


I’ve frequently heard of a book, when defunct, 

Becoming of service for lining a trunk ; 

But it seems now an author may find it his doom 

To make himself useful in papering a room ; 

And perhaps the most singular feature of all 

ls, that here ’tis the strongest that goes to the wall. 

Suppose now yon’re going to furnish a dwelling, 

What field there is left for your taste to excel in! 

And first—if we take the domain of the cook, 

You might paper her walls with the cookery-book ; 

In the nursery next, some three feet from the ground, 

Might the primitive stratum of “letters” be found ; 

While, the scale still ascending with each elevation, 

Every step would display a superior formation. 

Thus truly, with scarce any figure at all, 

Would the young olive-branches be trained to the wall. 

The drawing-room next wouid its beauties unfold, 

In the style of the fashion—all nonsense and gold ; 

But as that isa good deal too flimsy to last, 

With the annuals each season its coat it must cast ; 

And lastly, the bedrooms—that’s easy enough— 

There’s no lack, as you know, sir, of somnolent stuff. 

And now, Mr. Editor, you may, no doubt, 

For an increase of critical labours look out, 

For each lady-acquaintance—nor can you escape her— 

Will claim your assistance in choosing her paper. 
—————.>——_—_ 


A GARLAND OF MAY FLOWERS. 


BY THE IRISH WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

I confess a great, perhaps an extreme Leatomge J in many things to the Old 
Style ; and in this spirit, whilst other people fancy with Murphy and Co. 
that on the first of June, New Style, they have just bade farewell to May, 
Ifeel that we have yet a fortnight of ‘the merry month’ to get over.— 
Whether being of this opinion lengthens by so arin | the road to the grave, 
as well as renders it more flowery and pleasant, I leave it to the metaphy- 
sicians to determine ; but I know this much, that I never wish to part with 
good company until I can’t help myself. 1 should not, however, wish you 
to fancy that | am one of those untiring, past-midnight wassailers who, when 

ou remind them that some two or three of ‘the small hours’ have floated 

y on their way to eternity, will say to you, ‘we are only beginning to 
spend the evening.’ 





aorth-easter, which, later in the day, and throughout the evening, blew 
men’s hats off in all directions, and most tiresomely, most unblushingly, dis- 
concerted the laties’ dresses. 

Independently of such appos-de-bottes considerations, the season which 
has jast commenced to reign is in no respect worthy of the rich numbers of 
the highly favoured shepberd of the Doric reed : 


From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer, comes of 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depths : | 
He comes, attended by the sultry hours 

And ever-fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blusiful face, and earth an siiles 
All smiling to his hot dominion leaves.* 


Alas! and if the first morning of Summer New or old Style, had been 
bright, and beautiful, and glowing,—if it had been as glorious as ever bless- 
ed the May day worshippers in the golden age of simplicity, who amongst 
as would have saluted it as of old? “We have no gathering of the May-dew 
now. No maiden leaves her soft couch at early dawn to bathe her face in 
the elixir of beauty. The young men of the village no more go forth with 
the lark ‘ a-maying,’ singing the while— 

Come, lads, with your bills, 
To the wood we ’Il away, 

We'll gather the boughs, 
And we'll celebrate May : 


We ‘ll bring our load home, 
As we ’ve oft done before, 
And leave a green bough 
At each pretty maid’s door. 

The Queen of the May, her garlands of the rose and hawthorn, her merry 
rustic train, the May-pole, the pipe and tabor, the morris dancers, all are 
gone. The May-day comes to a money age and utilitarian generation with- 
out welcome, and departs withoutregret. Tobe sure they fling garlands 
into the hill-streams in some remote parts of Wales to this day ; and in some 
very primitive spots in Ireland the poor peasant gives a grim smile at the 
cowslips and daffodils which his three-quarters starved little ones, clad in 
ao ges rags.’ have flung over the May-busk at his cabin-door. The 
railroads will penetrate Wales and Ireland too, and is such a ene to be 
lamented? Quite the reverse If it is to be, it must be, and the sooner the 
better. Let us hope, at the same time, that this er of the country 
in all directions will not cut up the good old teelings of the people also ; 
thpt sordid selfishness may not assume the appearance and attributes of civil- 
ation, and the steam-engine be looked upon as by far the best poem of the 
age. 
There are plenty of those yet amongst us who can mingle in the memo- 
ries of by-gone days, and the scenes which they call up, singing out with 
curselves in the heart-stirring lines of old Chaucer's Arcite, 


‘ May, with all thy flowers and thy green, 

Right welcome be thou, faire freshe May ! 

I hope that I some green here getten may.’ 
And having lit upon the ‘ green’ in some sequestered spot, let us, sympa- 
thizing spirite together, two, or three, or halt a dozen, throw ourselves on 
the grass, aod lounge and listen to the birds as they carol in praise of May, 
or emulate them with the fresh sparkling songs of the old fathers of 


There is one fair being above all others whom I should most particularlrly 
wish to be my Emilie on the first morning in May. It is unnecessary to 
inention her name; nay more, it would be unkind, as to do so would cause 
vain regrets, as well as excite jealousies. This much, however, I mey say, 
that although she has a pretty fancy of her own, and a cultivated mind, she 
is, alas! a ittle fonder of Morpheus than the Muses. I have no doubt, not- 
withstanding that unless she wishes herself to be called ‘the eighth sleeper,’ 








If it speak the languave of good advice, and have a good effect, 1 shall be 

Who is there in these latitudes that forgets the First of May N.S., eigh-| well rewarded indeed. No matter about the little “compunctious visit- 
teen hundred and forty-four? Surely you would not have called that the ings.” That’s the lady’s affair, not mine. Beauty, wealth, station, hosts of 
first day of even a hyperborean summer! ne shudders at the recollection | admirers, all that sort of thing—and heigho! she’s a confounded flirt, and par- 
of its dreary, joyless morning, ushered in by a keen-shaving, cold-blooded ticularly delights in smashing Irishmen. There is one consolation, however, 


‘Farewell winds and wintry weather ! 
Mistress, let us go together 

Forth into the fields, and pay 

Due observance unto May. 

On the breezy hills we go; 

For once no daily care shall find us ; 
Where the city sleeps below, 

Wear and tear we leave behind us, 


Stretch’d upon the springing grass, 
Lazily the day we'll pass, 

And, with half-shut, eamy eye, 
Look upon the cloudless sky ; 

Or along the river side, 

Through its silent meadows strolling, 
Moralize till eventide, 

As we mark its waters rolling. 


If beneath a bank they flow, 

Where the lowly spring-flowers blow, 
While o'er head the eglantine 

And the clustering maythorn twine, 

On whose sprays the wind doth breathe, 
Lover-like, with soft caresses, 

There we'll linger while [ wreathe 
Garlands for thy sunny tresses. 


And I'll sing thee many a rhyme, 
Framed in honour of the time; 

Or in thought [’ll Arcite be ; 

Thou a feirer Emilie. 

Or I'll crown thee Queen of May, 
Though no village maids, advancing, 
Greet thee with their joyous lay, 

Or are round the May-pole dancing. 


Thus in olden time they paid 
Homage to the bounteous Spring, 
And reviving Nature made 

The object of their worshipping ; 
Thus they met her earliest smile, 
Glad and thankful welcome giving, 
Aud forgot life’s load awhile, 

In the mere delight of living.’ 


I have sent a present of May-day flowers to another of my fair friends.— 


for the afflicted, 7. ¢., she is not growing younger. 
AD NEXRAM.* 


* Quas bona Flora rosas Paphiis collexit in hortis, 
Excoluit tenerd quas Cytherea manu, 
Has tibi jam lacrymis roratas mittit Alexis, 
Atque inopem his animam floribus implicitam. 
Accipe ! sic fas est niveas ornare papillas, 
Sic fas est comptam nectere crinitiem. 
Floris honos brevis est, brevis est et gloria forme ; 
Et formam et vernam carpe Newra diem !’ 
TO NEARA. 
‘ A rosy gift I send to thee; within the Paphian grove 
Sweet Flora cull’d these choicest flowers, nursed by the Queen of Love. 
Their leaves are dewy with my tears, and round their stems, for thee, 
I've bound thé cords of my poor heart, my heart of misery. 
Take them, and wear them in thy pride upon thy breast of snow, 
And wreathe them carelessly among thy tresses’ golden flow. 
The flow’ret’s pride, the grace of form, ert bloom but to decay: 
Enjoy thy gifts, proud beauty, whilst thy life is in its May.’ 
But what an irresistible invitation is that of Herrick to Corinna! She must, 
indeed, have been a “sweet slug-a-bed,” if she resisted it and hugged her 
illow till the bell grew tired of ringing for breakfast. Although very 
eautiful, and one of the fairest productions of the Hesperides, it is, perhaps, 
a little too long; but this may perhaps be indicative of the fact, that the 
poet’s mistress was not a quick dresser, and | believe there are very few 
young ladies who are. 
“CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING. 
“ Get up, getup, for shame! the blooming morne 
Upon her wings presents the god uusborne. 
See how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire. 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bowed towards the east 
Above an hour since, yet you are not drest,— 
Nay ; not so much as out of bed, 
When all the birds have matens seyd, 
And sung their thankful hymns ; ‘tls sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise and put on your foliage, and be seene 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and greene, 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 

For jewels for your gowne or haire ; 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 

Gemms in abundance upon you; 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against yon came, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come and receive them while the light 

Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 

And Titan on the eastern hill 

Retires himselfe, or else stands still , 
Till you come forth. Wash, dresse, be brief in praying ; 
Few beads are best, when once we goe a-maying! 


* These not inelegant lines, I have reason to suspect, were written by 
the renowned Peter Dens in his younger days, and before he contemplated 
celibacy. I would not, however, advise any of the Anti-Maynooth orators 
to bring this bit of Latinity also too seriously against him; as an acquain- 
tance of mine, a classical archwologist of bigh reputation, attributes them to 
the Bishop of Donnybrook, who, betore the Dean of St. Patrick’s time, reign 











Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, marke 
How euch field turns a street, each street a parke, 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each doore, ere this, 
An arke, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorne neatly interwove, 
Asif here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see ’t? 
Come, we ‘ll abroad, and let ’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying: 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-maying! 


There’s not a budding boy or girle, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 
A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatcht their cakes and creame 
Before that we have left to dreame ; 
And some have wept,-and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth; 
Many a green-gown has been given; 
Many a kiss both odd and even; 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
ms... out Pe love’s firmament ; 
any a jest told, of the keye’s betrayi 
This night, and locks pick?, yet w’ Se aie a-maying. 


Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 
Our life is short, and our dayes run 
As fast away as do’s the sunne ; 
And as a vapour or a drop of raine, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found againe, 
So when or you or I are in 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night ; 
Then, while time serves, and we are ned decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-maying ?” 
Did you ever hear of the origin of the Floral Games of Toulouse? If you 
did, it was ne doubt in some prose account or other, very unworthy of the 
subject. The old French b story, ‘ Le Roman de Camanes Isaure’ is 
a very scarce, and, between ourselves, a very 30-80 affair. This sad event- 
ful history has been lately chronicled in immortal verse, as it ought to be, 
under the influence of lobster-salad and pine-apple punch, by one of the best 
makers living of both. More than one fair virgin that I know, if she had 
the distribution of the prize in her hands, would willingly give him the 
golden violet for his pains. 


CLEMENCE ISAURE. 


‘ Brightly shine the rays of morning on the towers of fair Toulouse, 
Brightly on a summer garden glittering with a thousand hues; 
Close beneath the city walls, that rise above it frowning grim, 
Lies the garden freshly smiling, with its walls and alleys trim ; 
There the marigold is lacamiien nods the egiantine o’er head, 

Aud the air is rich with odours from the lowly violet bed, 

And the blush-rose there is clinging to the tower grey and cold ; 

Unto what would ye compare them, clinging rose and tower old ¢ 
On the wavy golden tresses of a beauteous demoiselte, 

On her brow and flushing cheek a sunbeam tremblingly doth dwell ; 
Fain, | ween, ’twould wander further to her pentabot virgin snow ; 
But the flowering linden branches o’er her form their s 8 throw. 
There are none of beauty brighter through the sunny realm of France, 
None so maidenly and pure as Isaure’s daughter, fair Clemence. 
Shrinking half, and half advancing, timidly she looks around, 

Now a moment backwards glancing, now her eyes upon the ground ; 
You may well-nigh hear her quicken’d heart within her bosom beat. 
Stirs the wind the linden branches? No!—her lover's at her feet. 

‘ Haste thee, haste thee from the city, get thee hence without delay; 
Put on, puton thy armour quickly, linger not upon the way. 

Thou may’st ruea moment wasted, e’en the ing of a breath ; 

For my father’s sworn an oath that he will track thee to thy death. 
There is strife between our houses, and a wrathful man is he ; 

Sooner would he see me dying at his feet than wed to thee.’ 

Then a violet she — stooping to its lowly bed, 

A marigold, and eglantine, as it nodded overhead. 

‘ Flowers three I give to thee :—bear the violet in thy crest, 

Charging in the foremost battle, heart on fire, and lance in rest; 

Keep the flower ! love the best, the eglantine, while true thou art; 
And the marigold, for token of the grief that wrings my heart.’ 

From the city gates advancing, man and horse for war array’d, 

With pennons spread and spear-heads glancing, gaily pours a cavalcade. 
At their head there rides a gallant, all in burnish’d armour drest, 

And with his snowy plume he bears a violet in his crest. 

He hath gather’d his retainers, and he speeds him to the north, 
Where the power of Frauce is met to chase the island Leopard forth : 
Many a valiant knight is there, and many a lady’s favour worn ; 

But ever foremost in the battle is the lowly violet borne. 


Brightly shine the rays of morning on the towers of fair Toulouse, 

Brightly on a gallant army, glittering with a thousand hues ; 

Round the leaguer’d city thickly rise its teuts on every side, 

Save where the bright Garonne reflects tower and wall within its tide. 

There the hot assault is raging, there the arrows fly like hail, 

Rattling quick on helm and hauberk, blazon’d shield and twisted mail. 

Loud ringeth out the merry shout, ‘St. George for England ho! advance !” 

Loud from the rampart peals the cry, ‘For France! Denis Montjoye for 
France !’ 

Many a soul from earth is sped, and many a gallant deed is done, 

Ere shrink the wearied citizens, and the barriers are won. 

Here the cry of battle sounds not, all is soft and still repose, 

The husbandman pursues his labour, and his net the fisher throws; 

None other living thing there is without the city walls in sight, 

Save that across the plain there spurs right furiously a lonely knight. 

Soil’d, and dint by many a blow, the burnish’d steel wherein he’s drest, 

But still untouch’d, he proudly wears a faded violet in his crest. 

‘New, warder! quick, let down the bridge, withdraw the bolts—for France 
am |; 

An’ if I 'm on the losing side, I’ll strike a stroke before I die!"— 

‘Strike in, Sir Knight! we're one to ten, and at the least thoul’t honour 


gain ; ; . 
But fain, | ween IT would have seen a score of lances in thy train. 
O’er the bridge and through the portal rapidly the knight has sped, 
And, striking deep hia gilded spurs, full eagerly his way doth tread. 
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ed over the world of Irish wit. 





Many a woman terror-stricken, many a flying churl he meetsa— 
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T ife i , the walls are won !—the foe! the foe is in the streets 
ailctate oye bat grasps his lance, and tries his sword within its 
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th, ‘ ; 
His akue clench’d, his eyes gleam forth like fire his aventayle be- = 


So he =. summer garden where his love he sadly left, 

By her father’s bitter hatred ot his dearest hope bereft. 

Through its well-known postern-gate with madly hurrying pace he vy ee 

Too late! too late!—the storm of strife but now across its lawns th 
swept. 

Many a hastly relic’s there, the fury of that storm to prove; _ : 

But still the peaceful flowers smile on amid the wreck, like woman's 
love! : 

Anxiously he looks around him, moring. 8 amongst the slain, _ 

That he may some clue discover to the nowledge he would gain ; 

Till, a bowshot further onward, fast there falls upon his ear 

The strife of war, the clash of swords, the dying groan, the victor’s cheer. 

O’ermatch’d, hemm'd in, a little band fights on, you scarce might count a 


score ; 
And on their leader's shield there gleam the haughty bearings of Isaure. 


Faintly shines the evening sun upon the towers of fair Toulouse, 

Faintly on the summer garden, glittering with a thousand hues : 

Mournfully the fair Clemence is ye there among the dead, 

For she hopes to find her father ere life’s latest spark be fled. 

No longer beats that gallant heart, no longer sternly flash those eyes! 

Soon, yet, alas! too , she finds him cold and lifeless where he lies, 

And lovingly beside him streich’d, hand clasp’d in hand, and breast to 
b 


reast, 
That other sleeps whose batter’d helm still bears the violet in its crest. 
Qh! 'twasa piteous sight to see, as o’er the dead that maiden omy 
How fast the tears ran down her cheeks, how franticly her hands she 
wrung. 
Now to her lover's corpse she clung, now kiss’d her father’s lips so cold, 
Even like the blush-roge clinging to the tower grey and old. 


From that time forth she slowly pined, hour by hour, and day by day, 
Or e’er the earliest May-flower died to those she loved she pass'’d away ; 
And she hath given her father’s lands, and many a golden merk beside, 
That geutle hearts may tune their lays in honour of the brave who died. 
And, ever as the May returns, a loving contest there they hold, 

And in the victor’s flowering wreath they bind a violet of gold.” 


Pierre Caseneuve, in his ‘ Inquiry into the Origin of the Floral Games at 
Toulouse,’ argues from an infinity of data that they were instituted about a 
couple of bundred years before the fair Clemence flourished. In reply to 
this, I have only to say, thatif she was not the foundress of the gentle sports, 
she ought to have been; and this speciesof answer in other respects 1 com- 
mend to all those who wish to smash everything like a stupid controversy. 

Whilst on thesubject of love and murder, I cannot help quoting the follow- 
ing not ungraceful trifle, from the forthcoming second volume of the 

ines Cami, or, Reeds of Cam.’ It has been upset into Latin elegiacs 
by the head-master of E—, for the same work; and I was to have had a 
copy of these longs and shorts, in time to interweave them with my May 
Garland: but, semehow or other, the editor of the ‘Arundines’ forgot me, 
amidst the warm and very startling theological controversy which has just 
sprung up iu his classic locality. The lovers of the silver-fork school of poetry 
must not turn up their noses at what they may fancy a vulgar provincial lilt. 
With equal justice might they sneer at Robert Burns, or Barnes, who has 
not long since written some penne in the Dorsetshire dialect, equal in beau- 

y to the happiest efforts of the Ayrshire ploughman’s muse. 


THE ROMANCE OF WILKINS AND DINAH. 

*Twas a licker marchint who in London did dwell, 
He had but one darter, a most beautiful young gal, 
Her name it ves Dinar, just sixteen years old, 
And she had a large fortin in silvyer and gould. 

Sing ri fol de rol, &c. 
She had twenty thousand when her mother should die, 
Which caused many lovyers to sigh and draw nigh. 
As Dinar was a hairing of herself in the garding one day. 
Her fayther come to her, and thus he did say— 

Ri fol de rol, &c. 


‘ Go dress yourself, Miss Dinar, in your bridal array, 
For I’ve met vith a young man so gallyant and gay; 
I've met vith a young man of ten thousand a-year, 
Who swears as he ‘ll make you his love and his dear.’ 
Singing ri fol de rol, &c. 
*O fayther, O fayther, I am but a child, 
And to marry this moment is not to my mind ; 
Bat all my large fortin I'll freely give o’er, | 
1f you let me be single for one year or moré,’ 
To sing ri fol de rol, & 


‘Go! go, boldest daughter,’ the fayther replied ; 

‘Since you refuse to be this nice young man’s bride, 

I'll give your large fortin to the nearest of kin, 

And you 'II not reap the benefit of one single pin.’ 
Singing ri fol de rol, &c. 


As Villikins was vallikin in the garding all round, 

He seed his dear Dinar lying dead upon the ground, 

With a cup of cold pison a laying by her side, 

And a billy-doo vich said as how for young Villikins she died, 
Singing ri fol de rol, &c. 

Tnen he kissed her cowld corpus a thousand times o’er, 

And he caii’d her bis jewel, though she was no more, 

And he cuck the cowld pison, like a lovyer so brave, 

And young Villikins and lis Dinar lie buried in one grave, 
Singing ri fol de rol, &. 

MORAL. 

Now all ye nice young ladies don’t go to fall in love, nor, 

Like villful Miss Dinar, go for to wex the guv’nor ; 

And you cruel peerints, ven your darters clap eyes on 

Young men like young Villikins, remember the pison. 
Singing ri fol de rol, &c. 

—_—@—_ 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


LNo. 1 of this series of papers, and which contained the analysis of the 
oratorical powers of Sir Robert Peel, appeared in the Albion of May 10th. } 
NO. I1.—LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

ee oat egy | in politics is a virtue of difficult attainment. Party spirit is 
one-sided, ‘The very name implies that this must be its nature. “It acts as 
a distorting mediam; and for an honest party man to see clearly and truly 
through it is very difficult But it is not at all certain that impartiality in 
politics is a virtue at all. In a free country, ruled by a representative go- 
vernment, and where a regular opposition in parliament is a part of the con- 
stitution, it is by no means clear that what is so often denounced and written 
— as party spirit is not really one of the bulwarks of the liberty of the 


ple. 

But, be this as it may, there is an obvious distinction between denouncing 
the opinions of a man and andervaluing bis talents. Que may be necessary ; 
the other cannot be. This distinction we shall here observe in commentin 
upon contemporary statesmen and orators. They will be praised or ree g 
according to their abilities and powers ; not on account of the opinions they 
hold. A chivalrous generosity secures this mutual forbearance between 
those men themselves, who respect the talents of each other while strenu- 


ously op in politics We see no reason why the same rule should 
not be observed by public writers; and with this brief preface we approach 
po sa cee of the leader of the Liberal party in the House of Com- 


Lord John Russell, like his great rival, Sir Robert P 
arliamentary influence upon his proficiency in the art of managing his au- 
ience. He does not aspire to, or at all events does not attain, those high 
flights of rhetoric, or declamation, or poetical embellishment, which, with 
the aid of other commanding qualities, go to form the characteristics of the 

rofessed orator. In these departments of the art of public speaking, he is 
excelled by many of his own supporters—by Mr. Mesankd y f Mr. Shiel 
and even by Lord Palmerston; but there is no man on i fhoral 6 
the House who exercises so much general influence on the o yinious or con- 
duct of his party, no man on that side whose views on al! ieueiaes are list- 
ened to with more respeet and expectation by the House generall ;, than ar > 
those of Lord John Russell. In this kind of popularity he certarly stands 
next to Sir Robert Peel. tiiviibieaeae 

The traits and characteristics of Lord John Russell are not so marked t 

a superficial observer as are those of Sir Robert Peel, 7" 
political life bas been more uniform, and he has not filled so large a space 
Yet, when we look along the yo epee benches, and 


eel, depends for his 


The tenour of his 


in the public eye. g 
observe how many men of a high order of military ta 
3t must be confessed that the man who, by general consent, has been elevat 


Liberal side of 


ent are ranged there, } 












ed to the of the party, must have some very strong and de 
claims on our attention, on some score or other. 
Lord John Russell, in fact, is almost as great a p 


t le baronet in re pee oo. Bf - is not merely 
his rival for and for 1 out rs, but he competes wi 
him, and. poses saoteSteliy, fo. the favour of the House ot Commons as 
a speaker. The same, or nearly the same, arts which secure to Sir Robert 
Peel his attentive and willing auditory also work out the same results, al- 
though in a modified degree, for Lord John Russell. But the sphere of his 
influence is more confined. What Sir Robert Peel is to the whole 
Lord John Russell is to his party. Formed as it is of the most discordant 
elements, and difficult as it is for the representatives of interests and opinions 
so various to act in harmony, yet such is the skill with which the noble lord 
humours their foibles, adapts If to their prejudices, selects their points 
of agreement as the ground of common co-operation, and echoes all their 
favourite views and opinions, that his persuasion and address induce them 
to acquiesce in courses of action the most contradictory, the most opposed to 
their avowed and pl principles. 

As the mover of the ftein-bil, Lord John Russell has secured for his 
name, perhaps, a page in history. Up to that period his parliamentary po- 
sition may be traced to the historical career of his family. His selection by 
the Whig government of 1830 to introduce the Lill was atribute to the par- 
ty services of the house of Russel] ; bat, from the date of the passing of that 
measure, or at least from a time very shortly after it, his influence in the 
House of Commons grew to be personal. He wasat first a sort of pet of the 
Whig party ; and, while the men who occupied the most prominent posi- 
tion in the Grey government were on the arena, he was, with almost the 
single exception of his being allowed to introduce the Reform-bill, kept in 
what was comparatively the background. Always a sincere politician, con- 
sistent as far as the necessities of his party would allow, he used at this time 
to occupy himself chiefly with echoing their established dicta, seldom aspi- 
ring to the introduction of any political views which used to be designated 
as ‘ Whig principles ;’ and, although these suffered a temporary disturbance 
by the violent agitation which heralded and gor oe the measure of 
Reform, still Lord John Russell was to be found, at all possible and conven- 
ient times, repeating those dm mmr and avowing, somewhat ostentatiously, 
that they formed the foundation of his political creed. His parliameutary 
model he has always declared to be Charles James Fox. 

But when the great mea of the Reform ministry passed from the scene 
or were absorbed in the ranks of their oppovents, Lord John Russell shot 
up intoa leader. Whether he took the lead by mere rotation, or whether 
his party had discovered in him superior talents, the public did not know ; 
but he had not long held the post of manager of the Huuse of Commons—he 
being then the organ of government there—ere it became evident that under 
that smooth exterior of quiet imitation, for which he had been ranked as 
little more than an aristocratic puppet, there lay a steadfastness of character, 
a power of observation, a skill in debate, and, above all, an habitual tact, 
which qualified him to play a much more important part than he had hither- 
to done in the game of politics, and made it worth the while of men of all 
parties to study his peculiarities and ascertain his principles. It was observ- 
able, too, that with power and its responsibilities came a consciousness of 
independence from those trammels which a state of comparative political 
pupilage had imposed. Called upon w act for himself, and held responsible 
to the country for nis opinions, he less frequently spoke the established and 
hereditary views of his party and more those conclusions of his own which 
he had been for along time forming, from a careful and extensive observa- 
tion of the signs of the times and the wants of the people. His speeches 
still contained much of the old leaven; but there was infused into them a 
more independent, philosophic, and statesman-like spirit. _ d 

We have already placed Lord John Russell second to Sir Robert Peel in 
the art of manuging the House. He certainly must yield to him in that Pro- 
tean spirit, that plasticity of temperament which enables the right honoura- 
ble baronet to enter at will into, and personate for the time being, the many 
opposite characters which he has filled during bis long career. Although 
Lord John Russell has at times shown that he is cognisant of all the many 
shades of difference which mark the wpinions of opposite sections of his par- 
ty—although he, the aristocratic Whig, can sympatiiise for the hour with 
the political economist, the advocate of extension of the suffrage, the free- 
trader, or the Dissenter, still the scale of his operations is not to be compar- 
ed with the maguificent sphere occupied by Sir Robert Peel. Nothing 
short of what the late Charles Mathews used to call his monopolylogue will 
satisfy the latter ; the former is content with playing all the parts in his 
own peculiar line ; aud now and then, perhaps on great occasions, one or 
two additional, provided always they are in the regular drama. But al- 
though Lord Soe Russell, either from being restrained by principle, or 
from want of skill, may not attempt those beld gigantic delusions, those 
mesmeric practices on the credulity of the House of Commons, which char- 
acterise the public career of Sir Robert Peel, yet there are many points in 
respect of watch he may, as a speaker, be regarded as superior to his rival. 
If he does not accomplish as much by his orations, they often exhibit high- 
er qualities of mind, and produce the immediate result of pleasing the audi- 
tory with much less appearance of preparation and effort. Sir Robert gains 
his end by a tremendous expenditure of words, a sacrifice of straightforward 
argument, a transparent mystification, and a perpetual repetition of his 
views, which would be tedious even in a legal advocate. Lord John trusts 
rather to a simple, clear, and plain exposition of his meaning, unambitivus, 
yet pregnant with thought. He steals in unpretending guise on the atten- 
tion of his hearers, pursues his undeviating course without apparent effort, 
unfolds all his views without suspicion of preparation, winle leaving no ma- 
terial point undisposed of ; and then, suddenly, when such a thing is least 
expected, he strikes out some original and bold conception, something that 
rings at once on the intellectual ear as sterling gold ere even it is tested, that 
bears away the admiration even of those who are most prepared to contest 
the truth of the proposition it contains, while it charms the whole House in- 
to applause. One such accidentaland apparently unpremeditated stroke 
raises him instantly far higher in the esteem of the House, than all the 
oe Nagi though successful, sophistries of an orator like Sir Robert 
Peel. 

In fact, a little more care and attention to obvious rules, to the construc- 
tion and arrangement of sentences, and the artificial alternation ot brilliant 
with merely level speaking, would render Lord John Russell a finished, if 
not anelegant, speaker. His language is in a high degree correct, often 
choice. His seutences are frequently so simply constructed as to possess 
both force and beauty; yet, from the careless adoption of loose, convent ion- 
al, conversational forms of speech, they at first sight appear clumsy and 
feeble. A speaker who ushers in some fine philosophical maxim, some 
concentration of political thought, which is perhaps to become the watch- 
word of party for the season aud to excite the serious criticism of observant 
men,—he who, having matter to utter of this order, having already clothed 
the idea mentally in perhaps, the most elegant, pointed, or antithetical form 
of words, introduces it witha ‘ Well, then, [ say, sir,’ bem—ing, and ha—ing, 
and hesitating, like a schoolboy on examination-day, deserves his fate, while 
willfully provoking it, pee tom and unobservant listeners, judging only 
from superficial inaccuracies of speech, and comparing them with the chuice 
and elegant diction of a Macaulay or a Shiei, or the pure correctness of a 
aay set him down as aclumsy and imperfect speaker —one whom for- 
tune, the chance of high birth, not original merit, has placed in his present 
exalted position. Yet so-itis. Lord John Russell will give utterance to 
sentences worthy, both for the idea and the language, of being embalmed 
among the remarkable sayings of distinguished men ; but he will preface 
them, and, perhaps follow them up with the common chit-chat verbiage of 
a gossip’s tale. 

There is a terseness, simplicity, and brevity about his annunciations of 
opinion very similar to the characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, and 
proceeding, longo intervallo, from the same decision of character. He 
seems to weigh well all he utters. He does not speak from impulse, or 
only on the suggestion of the moment, but rather seems as if he had a re- 
serve of opinions, giving forth only those portions of his political doctrines 
which are at the time being suited to the views and interests of his party. He 
developes just as much as he thinks their wants require, and is seldom or 
never betrayed into an advance beyond the line of demarcation he has re- 
solved on. He seems to possess ai armoury, as it were, of opinions, from 
which he furnishes just those weapons which from time to time he thinks 
necessary. He is anadmirable debater, from his coolness, readiness, and 
phlegmatic self-possession. His historical knowledge is as great as that of 
Sir Robert Peel, and he equals him in his intimate acquaintance with all 
a constitutional precedents, and the established dicta of former party 

eaders. He has also a remarkably clear and ready view of the position of 
parties, both at the present time and formerly, and knows how to avail him- 
self most ably oftheir many inconsistencies. He has a perfect recollection 
of the points’ of former debates, and the dilemmas into which the inconsis- 
tencies of his adversaries may have thrown them. These he often refers to 
most happily and unexpectedly, and with a kind of good-natured slyness 
wholly free from party animosity. There is not the slightest acrimony in 
his personal allusions. He is never ungenerous to an opponent. Delicate 
irony, or the clever juxta-position of past with present professions, these are 
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in the house of a tottering ministry, his Badical = Hag 
to take advantage (or, rather, to try todo 80) of the 
e time when r vote was a victory, a timid man would 
ed to submit to t tis ungenerous treatment. Not so Lord 
Jobu Russell. Under his quiet exterior of almost proud indifference lies an 
habitual determination of character. He knew that to seem weak was to 
become weak ; be therefore always spoke out. A remarkable instance of 
this was the determined way in which he ouce put down Mr. Wakley, when 
that burly declaimer thought to lay his heavy hand upon him. He Was 
flung in an instant. This was when the Whig government was on its last 
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ord John Russell advauces his opinions with remarkable modesty of 
manner. For his standing aud parliamentary influeace, he is, perhaps, the 
most » oegrwer bn on! in the House of Commons. Yet, withal, you per. 
ceive that what he advances he intends to adhere to. 


1 Although there jg 
none of that arrogance and presumption of success which so often character. 
ise the exordiums of established speakers, there is evident firmness and self. 
reliance. The modesty of mauner arises from personal peculiarity, or per- 
haps from deference for the great Prater cher ell pe ei ok. of the assembly ; 
not from mental doubt or hesitation. Lord John Russell’s mind is sugges. 
tive, not dogmatic. Yet, although he submits his conclusions respectfully 
to the House, he betrays no want of confidence in their soundness. His de. 
ference is personal, not intellectual. On the contrary, he grapples boldly 
and fairly with questions. Unlike Sir Robert Peel, he does not exhanst 
himself and the patience of the House with elaborate statements of the dif- 
ferent courses which he might take, as though politics were a mere game 
of chance er calculation ; but he takes his side at once, chooses his eduses 
and stands by hischoice. As he never takes extreme views, he is tha bet. 
ter able to argue boldly on his avowed principles. 

Occasionally, his diction rises into a lofty simplicity of style—a clear-see- 
ing impartiality, showing his mind elevated abovethe excitement of the hour 
—-which is almost too free from party spirit for the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. You might almost suppose you were hearing history read 
This does not always suit the vulgar and depraved appetite of his Radical 
and Dissenting supporters, who require that their leader should be more im- 
pregnated with their own political and sectarian animosities. The parlia- 
mentary organs of the Anti-Corn-Law League, too, think he should enter 
more warmly into their fight with the landed interest. Now and then you 
hear murmurs of rebellion in their ranks; out of doors they are most valiant 
in their refusal to be any longer led by such a faineant, as they term him ; 
but, when the time for action comes, they are glad enough to range them. 
selves again under his banner. His coolness and tact, they have learut, are 
better guides than their prejudices or passions Extreme opinions they 
know, however well they may point a speech on the hustings, will not do 
for the legislature. Accordingly, they always cry, Peccavi. Their quiet, 
determined little leader holds himself aloof till thes come on bended knee to 
claim his forgiveness, 

But when it suits Lord John Russell to descend into the arena of party, 
and adopt a more decided tone, he can do so with remarkable effect. The 
force of contrast makes his declarations of war more tu be feared. As he 
seldom advances but when there is a chance of making an impression, the 
raising of his standard is apt to spread alarm among his antagonists No 
mau in the House is then more ready with a battle-cry. He concentrates 
and embodies the party hope of the hour with remarkable force of phrase 
and felicity of diction. Surprise is an element of success in eloquence as it 
isin humour. Without apparent effort, and while pursuing the unambitious 
tenour of his ordinary level speaking, on these occasions he suddenly, and 
unexpectedly, hits out some short, pithy, pointed sentence, containing, in 
few words, and readily remembered (sometimes depending for ite attraction 
on the trick of alliteration, sometimes on the inherent force and simplicit 
of the proposition), the political dogma which sometimes finds favour wit 
his party at the momeut, or that principle which he intends shall be the ob- 
3] of their united efforts for some time to come. Standing out in bold re- 
ief from the monotonous common-place, or the even simplicity of demon- 
stration which have formed the rest of the speech, they have all the air of 
apophthegms, or maxims, and are caught up and repeated by the noble 
lord’s followers, and made the channels of their own thoughts. Stamped 
from his mint they are taken for sterling gold ; though, to say the truth, they 
are notalways of the true metal. Searching through his speeches, a multi- 
tude of these origremmatio passages might be found; at present one will 
serve as a sample for the rest, because the movement party on the Liberal 
side have it ever in their mouths. If there be not much truth, there is at 
least some point and neatness in the phrase, ‘ Protection is the bane of ag- 
riculture.”” But the noble lord has said others in the course of his career 
which have been at once more epigrammatic, aud more true. 

He has a remarkably neat mode of turning a phrase. He sometimes, 
though rarely, sets his ideas in a frame of highly wrought diction. Almost 
any speech on a great topic will afford instances of this. Hig choice of lan- 
guage is often felicitous, aud more effective from the concealment of effort. 
His speech on Sir Robert Peel’s first free-trade budget, in which he spoke 
of the premier’s plan as “ disturbing, bat failing to settle,” affords some in- 
staices of this. 

_ Again, he is happy in impromptu—a very rare quality in oar modern par- 

liament, where almost every speaker prepares himself. (t may seem super- 
fluous to remind the reader of Lord John’s successful bit at Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. When that honourable baronet, after having been in the Whig ranks 
all his life, joined the Conservatives, disgusted at the attempted tampering 
with Church property, he alluded to some observations of Lord John Rus- 
sell as being dictated by “the cant of patriotism.” The noble lord with 
great spec replied, that if there was the “ cant of patriotism,” there 
was also such a thing as the “recant” of patriotism. This allusion to the 
turbulent early life of Sir Francis, although in itself but play on words, was 
powerfully effective, because 80 suddenand apt. A more delicate and point- 
ed, and less obvious retort would not have told so well in such a congrega- 
tion of many shades of intelligence as the House of Commons. Again: no 
man excels Lord John Russell in the difficult art of talking philosophy, or 
assuming the didactic tone, in a popular assembly, without the appearance 
of pedantry. His mind is deeply imbued with the hereditary opinions of 
his party—in fact, he is a sort of model Whig, and, although he is compelled 
by the experience of modern pelitics to take part in a species of agitation, he 
always seems to view the events of the hour with the eyes of his ancestors. 
Although the apostle of progress—that is to say, what his party are pleased 
to call progress, perhaps because they are always obliged to retrace their 
steps—he is always more disposed to look back than forward. The political 
child of popular agitation, he seems to be ashamed of his parent. He would 
now rather have measures which he approves carried by the force of the 
old maxims and principles of his forefathers than by mob will. He is an 
aristocrat of liberal views playing reluctantly the part of democracy, and 
his speeches present that medley which such a position would induce. 

Notwithstanding the many points of excellence in his speeches, Lord John 
Russell’s exterior and style of speaking are most disappointing. Remember- 
ing the pleasure he has given you on paper and the prominent position he 
holds in the House of Commons, your first sensation on seeing and hearing 
him is that you must have been misinformed. Can that little, quiet, fragile, 
modest, almost insignificant-looking man, so neat, plain, and formal in his 
black coat and snow-white neckcloth, who sits with his legs crussed an 
how and his bat overshadowing his small sharp featurcs till they are scarcely 
seen—can that be Lord John Russell? Is he really the leader of that com- 
pact and numerous party who crowd the opposite benches, and has he the 
power or the skill to rule and rein themin, to amalgamate all their discord- 
ant varieties, to tame their political violence, of which you have heard and 
seen so much, to pour the oil of his philosophic spirit on the troubled waiters 
of their excited passions, to beguile them into suspending or giving up their 
cherished opinions and settled purposes, aud cordially unite in working out 
his views, and respecting, if not obeying, his will? When you regard the 
physique of Sir Robert Peel, his full, commanding figure, his intellectual 
face and head, his handsome and expressive countenance, bis erect and man- 
ly bearing, you are half tempted to believe or trust all you have heard of 
his magical influence over the House of Commons; but no persuasion will 
induce you to think that the diminutive model of a man who co been point- 
ed out to you as Lord John Russell—whom Lord Palmerston, his next neigh- 
bour, might almost dandle in bis arms—can possess those qualities which 
history tells us are necessary in order to away popular assemblies. 

In afew moments he takes off his hat and rises from his seat, advancing 
to the table to speak. Now, for the first time, there is something that pre- 
possesses. His head, though small, is finely shaped; it is a highly intellec- 
tual head, and the brow is wide and deep. The face, broad and firm set, 
sphynx-like in shape, is not of faultless outline, but is strongly marked with 
data A thoughtful mageee, slightly tinged with melancholy, pervades 
it. The features are sharply defined; they look more so in the extreme 
paleness of the complexion, a paleness not of ill health, but of refined breed- 
ing. The mouth is wide, but finely shaped, surrounded with a marked line, 
as though it were often made the vehicle of expression, while the lips are 
firmly compressed as from habitual thought. The eye is quick and intelli- 
geut, the nose straight and decided, the eyebrows dark and well arched, and 
the whole face, which seems smaller still from the absence of whiskers, 18 








the limits of his personality. He is the gentleman even in the greatest heat 
| of debate. His triumphs. won in this easy way by intellectual tact and 
| keenness, unaided by passion, contrast favourably with the costly victories 

of debaters like Lord Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Roebuck. 
| John Russell is not deficient in dignity or manliness when the occasion calls 


surmounted by dark and scanty hair, which leaves disclosed the whole 
depth of an ample and intellectual forehead. 
A moment more and you are struck with the proportions, though sm ill, 


Yet Lord | of his frame—his erect attitude, his chest expanded. You begin to perceive 


that a little man need uot of necessity be insignificant. There is a presence 
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wees of latent , that leads you to abandon your unfavourable view 
of his physical attributes, and to hope much from his moral and intellectual 

Hes and for a time your disappointment returns. We have seen him 
make one step forward to the table, look all rouud the house, then make a 
step back again into his old place; then with the my arm stretched partly 
out, and his face half turved to his own supporters, he begins. His voice 1s 
feeble in quality and monotonous. It is thin, and there is a twang upon it 
which smacks of aristocratic affectation; but it is distinct. He 18, perhaps, 
about to answer some speech, or to attack some measure, of Sir Robert 
Peel. He goes on ina level strain, uttering a few of the most obvious com- 
mon-places of apology or of deprecation, till the idea of mediocrity grows 
irresistibly upon the inind. Yet the House seem to listen anxiously—they 
would not do so if they did not know their man. Wait a little. A cheer 
comes from the opposition benches; it bears in it the effeminate laugh of 
Mr. Ward, the deep bassoon note of Mr. Warburton, the shrill scream of 
Mr. Sheil, the loud hearty shout of Mr. Wakley, and the delighted chorus of 
the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers. Nay, even on the ministerial side, the ‘ point’ 
has not been without its effect, as many a suppressed titter testifies. All the 
level commonplace, it seems, was but the stringing of the bow ; at the mo- 
ment when least expected, the cool, prepared marksman has shot his arrow 
of keen and polished sarcasm at Sir Robert Peel, whom it has fleshed, if not 
transfixed. You follow the _— a little longer, now fairly interested in 
him, even though opposed to his opinions, and you find he has more of 
those artows in his quiver. 

And then he proceeds, during a speech of perhaps an hour and a half, de- 
veloping those characteristics of the mind which we have described in de- 
tail, now earning approval by his enlarged and statesmanlike views, now 
lowering himself to the level of the various prejudices of his party, alter- 
uately compelling the admiration of his opponents, or provoking something 
like contempt ; now rousing his own side to cheers against their opponents, 
and now stimulating those opponents to laugh at or suspect their own lead- 
ers; but always exhibiting power, self- sion, tact, skill, parliamentary 
and political knowledge, command of language, aad felicity of diction, sur- 

assed by but few of the distinguished men of the day 

Meanwhile you have lost sight of the defects of the speaker—defects of 
voice, manner, and action, which place him as far below Sir Robert Peel, 
in the merely mechanical part of oratory, as his occasional elevation of 
thought and happy choice of |.uguage place him in these respects above 
him. Ifyou had not been thus carried away, you would have been speedi- 
ly wearied by the drawling monotony of voice, the hesitation in delivery, 
the constant catching up and repetition ef words, and even of portions of 
sentences; and you would hay. uoticed that the only action used was a con- 
stant stepping forwards from ‘\1> bench to the table and back again, an oc- 

casional thumping of the latter with the right hand when not rested perma- 
nently onit, a folding of the aris akimbo, or an action peculiar to this ora- 
tor when he rests his left elbow on his right hand, while the left arm, raised 
perpendicalarly, is held up as if in warning at his opponents. 

Asa party leader, Lord Jolin Russell inspires more confidence, and, if 
the term may be used, regard than Sir Robert Peel. This follows natural- 
ly from his greater consistency. In submitting to his guidance, men know 
within some reasonable limit what they will be expected to do. Lord Johu 

Russell leads, Sir Robert Peel drives ; Lord John Russell is liked, Sir Robert 
feared. Between the former aud the different sections of Liberals there is 
usnally a pretty good understanding. He does not go far enough for the 
ultras, but as far as he goes they can go with him. He carries his party 
along with him in Lis measuares—makes them sharers, as it were, in his 
councils. Sir Rovert Peel chooses to rule alone ; he matures his plans and 
calls on his followers to support them if they choose, or to refuse, he cares 
not which. Therefore they are usually on doubtful terms with each other. 
On the other hand, with the whole House collectively, the more command- 
ing and decided characi-r of the premier gives him a more extended influ- 
ence. Sir Robert Peel has more adinirers, Lord John Russell more personal 
followers. 

In the struggle for power Lord Jobn Russell has been entirely out-ma- 

neuvred. It turns ont that he has been but the pioneer of Sir Robert Peel. 
He has prepared the public mind for the measures which his rival has 
passed. The one has borne all the odium of suggesting them, the other 
aas secured the eclat, sach as it is, of having carried them. Since the 
prime-min-ister has held power, Lord John Russell has been his most useful 
colleagae. That Sir Robert's new appointments in his ministry are second 
and third-rate men is not surprising, when we reflect that his most active 
and eloquent colleagues are the ex-Whig ministers. Sir Robert Peel’s 
character as a statesinan can be judged of because he has office with power. 
What Lord John Russell would do cannot be known, because although he 
was in office it was without power. The former has secured the start in 
the race. He could never before develope his real character, because in 
the straggle for power he was compelled to hide it. Lord John Russell 
was it a position to express his wishes and to hint at his policy, but the 
weakness of his government was such that he could not carry it out. 
_ But, although Lord John Russell has been outwitted at the hustinge, he 
is increasing his influence in the House. It has been shown that be has 
some qualities, which place him as a speaker, in some respects, above Sir 
Robert Peel. He has maintained his personal influence with his party,and his 
“ of eloquence is eminently suited to them. It is impossible to say of 
what importance this persoual following may be to him in the event of any 
great change in the aspect of political affairs. Meanwhile we have dealt 
with him impartially, and have given him full credit for his talents, without 
reference to party or political considerations. 





THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
Continued from Albion of June 7. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR 


On the manners and habits of Soldiers—the necessity of maintaining order 
aud discipline—its best system—the degree of active employment to 
which taey must be subjected—the elevated objects of ambition constant- 
ly held up to them as the aim of all their actions, and on the difference in 
the spirit and composition of ancient and modern armies. 

Three things alove impart value to troops—the love of order, habits of 
obedience, and a well foinded confidence in self and others. Ina moral 
peint of view, these three elements constitute the foundational basis of an 
army. Without them an armed body of inen is valueless, satisfies no want, 
realizes no hope. 

Nothing therefore should be left undone to develope these principles in 
the mind and heart of the soldier, to engraft their unceasing exercise, which 
{ shall denominate “ military virtues,” on the habits of all men devcted to 
the profession of arms. 

Discipline—that blind obedience to the regulations of the service, and to 
the will of the chief, must be anceasingly ebserved—and every one, what- 
ever his degree in the scale of command, must constantly bear in mind that 
his own right and title to the obedience of his inferiors is strictly based on 
that which he himself owes to his superiors. 

In all cases of a criminal neglect of duty, discipline can never be too se- 
vere, but, in its application, it should be graduated to the nature of the of- 
fence. 

_Incountries where a certain elevation of feeling, refinementof manner, and 
dignity of character, have rendered the infliction of corporal punishineuts 
unpracticable, it is important, as mach as possible, to associate punishment 
with opinion. In the French army, in particular, a skilful chief has always 
derived the most |eneficial results from this resource, and has often applied 
it with success. Praise or blame opportunely awarded, the talent of Seton. 
ing a useful and noble spirit of emulation, have often sufficed for every pur- 
pose. Again, punishments or rewards, which are based on opinion, possess 
this wonderful efficacy, that they display an infinite variety of shades, and 
exercise a most powerful influence on all generous minds. Except ina 

agrant case of cowardice, the infliction of punishment ought never to be im- 
pressed with the stigma ofcontempt. Whatever degrades the soldier, in his 
©wn and pablic estimation, lowers the dignity of man. On the other hand, 
whatever tends to raise him iu his own eyes,extends the sphere of his natural 
faculties. There are a thousand ways of appealing to his feelings, and it is 
the duty of commanding officers to select such as may be the best suited 
to the description of men under his orders, and to the circumstances of his 
Situation. 

In some arniies an excessive severity is displayed for taults of so trivial a 
character that, to the eyes of reason, it appears futile in the extreme. With- 
out altogether blaming its exercise, I cannot approve the degree of impor- 
tance attached to it. _ Thus, in minor details, such as an unsoldier-like ap- 
pearance, or unsteadiness in the ranks, the infliction of too severe a punish- 
denteien eae when applied with inoderation, and due « onsidera- 
pacnant € y discipline 1e men, its object is useful The spirit of order and 

aes tior 7" pine must be everywhere displayed, and considered as their 
saan cna ie — bey A soldier whose dress and appearance on 
whose appearance, on the oth aye yay monary th a mt 
will be more exact in the di m4 mae ys J be strictly correct, but the latter 
Voice of his officer than the fort arge of his duty, and more obedieut to the 
Gtesihles, cules antici ae The existence of an army is at once so 
’ ot nature, that nothing can be neglected 
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éace. But then a chief ought to be deeply impressed wi 
real object, and never exaggerate the importance of the means. 

It should be, therefore, constant occupation of officers and chiefs to 
inspire the soldier with confidence; without this powerful bond of union 
they can calculate on no practical result. 

In time of e the exercise of authority is easily respected and obeyed, 

but amid the horrors and dangers of war all becomes difficult, and the slight- 
est natural obstacle may prove insurmountable. On the other hand. confi- 
dence in self and others, that powerfnl feeling of inward conviction, imparts 
an untiring energy that commands success. . 
Itshould be, therefore, the duty and undeviating occupation of an enlight- 
ened chief to provide for the welfare of his soldiers, on important occasions 
to know when to cheerfully share, himself, their sufferings and privations, 
to watch over the preservation of order and discipline, to punish when ne- 
cessary, and to seize with avidity every opportunity of bestowing just re- 
wards. I say yust, because his credit and reputation is founded on the good 
opinion entertained of his justice and impartiality. The instinct of our na- 
ture rapidly discovers if merit be well founded. There is then nothing in 
severity that terrifies or humiliates, for it is associated with the idea of pow- 
er; and power, when it is the sincere interpreter of the law, insures pro- 
tection to all who faithfully discharge their duties, and even those who ex- 
perience its effects are intimately impressed with its utility and importance. 
But, if the preservation of order and discipline should be the unceasing oc- 
cupation of officers of every rank, love for their soldiery should be deeply 
engraven on the hearts of all. As I have already observed, it is impossible 
not to feel attached to a class of men so meritorious, so hardly treated in 
every point of view, so accustomed to privations, whose life is an entire 
sacrifice, whose brightest years are consumed amid laborious toil and un- 
ceasing danger, and who are so sincerely attached to their chief when once 
he has gained their affections. By nature the soldier is essentially good, 
and, if his intellectual qualities do not fit him for the higher ranks of-society, 
the feelings which animate him render him at least deserving of it. Habits 
of obedience improve the moral character of the soldiery. A life of danger 
develops the instinct of the human mind, fosters a spirit of devotion, which 
is a direct emanation from Heaven itself. When at length discharged from 
the service he is restored to his paternal hearth, the soldier becomes a do- 
mestic pattern to the narrow circle in which he ends his days. Amid the 
appalling atrocities and frightful disorders which war sometimes brings in 
its train, I have myself often witnessed acts of holy piety, of evangelical 
charity, performed by mere privates. * Shame then! and eternal perdition 
be on those, who do not honour, who do not esteem, who do not seek by 
every possible means to ameliorate the condition of the soldier, and alleviate 
the stern condition of his existence. 

But one duty that officers commanding troops ought never to neglect, is 
to keep them in a constant state of activity. For the soldier activity should 
be asecond nature. As almost all men are prone to idleness means must be 
sought for neutralising its operation. Repose and idleness are fatal at once 
to bodily strength and courage. Health, energy, and moral courage are the 
offspring of a life of privation and activity. 

Military exercises are undoubtedly the first elements of that system 
which I am now advocating, but they are not the only ones. The soldier 
must first acquire a thorough knowledge of all his military duties, but, when 
he has accomplished this, to continually occupy him with details he is_per- 
fectly acquainted with, and which can teach him nothing more, is the infal- 
lible means of disgusting him with his profession. 

Grand maneuvres present a eplendd spectacle which alone afford him 
leasure and administer to his taste. But other sources of gratification may 
e created by fostering a spirit of emulation by various kinds of games. He 

should also be accustomed to the execution of great public works, and taught 
to consider as a reward the glory of their creation. By this means great 
and important things may be accomplished, and with economy. By associ- 
ating such works with the history of the different regiments of which they 
would be the work, by giving tothem the namesof these corps, not onl 
would the imagination of the soldiery be powerfully acted upon, but it 
would develope in their minds ideas of the glory and grandeur they would 
acquire in the eyes of posterity, ever a powerful lever for quickening the 
aspirations of soldiers. 

In the whole course of my military career I never neglected the opportu- 
nity of applying this principle ; the result was always successful, whether 
considered in reference to the object in view, or the health and spirit of the 
troops. Egypt, Holland, and Dalmatia to this day present the spectacle of 
monuments of our grandeur and the habits of our soldiery. In the last men- 
tioned country, eighty leagues of magnificent roads, constructed in the most 
wild and savage districts, and in the face of natural difficulties of the most 
stupendous character, have associated us in the memory of the inhabitants 
with the most honourable aud imperishable recollections, while the numer- 
ous inscriptions on their granite rocks signalize to the modern traveller the 
names of the regiments and their Colonels by whom they were executed. 
And at length, when those brave soldiers, whose memory I shall always 
cherish, threw down their entrenching tools to resume their arms, how gal- 
lant, how imposing, their bearing on the field of battle, and with what force 
and energy were they not endued for supporiing the longest marches and 
the greatest fatigues. 

I shall range. therefore, in the first rank of the most effectual means for 
the formation of troops—the establishment of large Camps of Instruction. 
In time of peace, in them alone are the habits and instruction which troops 
ought to possess to be acquired. It is amid the horrors and dangers of war, 
or amid the concentration of large bodies of troops which present a simula- 
crum of it, that military spirit is developed. In fact, that complexity of 
movement which marks the combination of the different arms,—that singu- 
lar state of existence so antithetic in all its phases to the habits of civil socie- 
ty, but whichis at once the element of glory and success, is only to be at- 
tained in these camps. 


I do not allude to those, transient in their existence, so frequently seen 
in the different Earopeau States, which present a grand military spectacle, 
instead of contributing to the instruction or the developement of the facul- 
ties of the soldier, but of those camps of the days of my youth from which 
issued the best and finest army of modern times, and which, if ever equall- 
ed, will never be surpassed. 1am now speaking of that army which was 
for two years encamped on the shores of the British Channel and the North 
Sea, which fought at Ulm and at Austerlitz. 

Armed with this example, and convinced by our own reflections, I should 
like to see permanent establishments of this nature formed ia those provin- 
ces which contain avast extent of uncultivated land, such as Champagne, 
the cultivation of which is poor in the extreme. For this purpose a perma- 
nent encampment might be formed for 30,000 men of every arm, which 
for three months in the year should be occupied by the same troops. Three 
establishments of this nature would suttice to impart to the French army the 
best military spirit and an adequate degree of instruction that would render 
it constantly ready to take the field. Sutwe have at this momenta much 
vaster field of operation, which is Algiers. If some of the advantages that 
are derived from it are dearly purchased, it affords others which are far more 
precious to the army. 

{ cannot close this chapter without entering into some details on the man- 
ner in which regular armies were first formed in Europe, and making some 
observations on the difference which exists in the composition of those of 
ancient and modern times. The picture such a comparison presents is cu- 
rious, and the consequences to be derived from it easy, for those at least 
gifted with the power of reflection. 

After the invasion of the barbarians, and the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, all traces of a special military organisation disappeared in Europe, 
and for many centuries armies were founded on the basis of the feudal sys- 
tem. When experience had fatally demonstrated the utter inutility of these 
raw and undisciplined levies, destitute of all tactical formation, assembled at 
haste and as roa Ha disbanded, either by the caprice of their feudal lords, 
or by the exigencies of their own wants, and which rendered, in conse- 
quence, the execution of all operations based on calculation impossible, the 
means of creating regular and permanent elements of power were eagerly 
sought after. 


Again, as the sovereign princes in the different European States possessed 
no real jurisdiction over their powerful vassals, and were desirous of free- 
ing themselves from this state of ignominious dependence, as soon as the 
state of their finances permitted, they lost not a moment in raising troops of 
their own. This was then the origin of trained bands, &e., &e. 

Bat permanent sources of revenue were indispensable for the maintenance 
of troops under armas, and as a regular revenue is only to be obtained by the 
es'ablishment of order and regularity in the admiuistration of the finances, 
the creation of regular armies was at once the cause and foundation of a 
new era of civilization. 

However, as the feudal system threw the whole population into the hands | 
of the great barons, they were far from viewing with a favourable eye the 
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* L could quote many examples of the kind, but one will suffice. During | 


| the campaign of Egypt a y illage had revolted, Anexample was necessary ; 


acci rdingiy, it was burned to the ground, and almost the whole of the in- 
habitants, who fell into our hands. ‘were shot. 

A soidier, who doubtless had enacted bis part in this horrid bute hery, sud- 
denly perceived achild that stretched out its little arms to him. He placed 
the child on his pack, took with him a goat for its nourishment. and carried 





without danger that may contribute to the preservation of order and obedi- 


the little orphan and led the goat for eight days, until he found an Arab wo- 
man who adopted it. ; 


tha senso of | eomblisimeat of 





‘troops, the immediate object of which was the subversion 
of their power ; and as their sovereign lieges could ouly dispose of the re- 
sources of their own private domains, which were extremely limited, they 
were reduced to have zecourse to mercenary levies. 

The frightful state of disorder which prevailed in every part of E ? 
the wars which the multitude of petty soverei were constantly 
with each other, had rendered the condition of the great mass of popula- 
tion so wretched, that the military profession became their chief resource. 
The manners of the times, moreover, justified in all hopes of the most tow- 
eriug ambition. 

There was, in fact, nothing to which the warrior might aspire; the base 
of all his combinations was his own personal interest and i t. 
He was not then pepe d animated by the feeling of ful a duty to- 
wards his Sovereign, of defending bis country, and acquiring 
noble aspirations to which at the present day public opmion a so high 
a consideration ; on the contrary, whether Captain or soldier, riches were 
equally the aim of both, and their pretensions often rose to the acquirement 
of sovereiga power. Such was the origin of the Visconti, the Sforzi, the 
Lascali, and of so many others ; and even anterior to the period in which 
they flourished, kingdoms had become the prey of some Norman adventur- 
ers, 

To facilitate the execution of their projects, these feudatory Princes were 
all obliged to have recourse to the intermedium of some warriors of well 
established credit and high reputation, and who, from having followed the 
profession of arms from their earliest youth, were of course acquainted 
with numerous individuals fit and ready to rally round theit banner and fol- 

ow their fortunes. 

All these chiefs, in ratio to their rank and high reputation, had more or 
less adberents of their own and thus furnished cov.tingents of regiments or 
companies for a peculiar enterprise by contract, much i the same way that 
loans are negotiated at the present day. 

Ferdinand II. sent for Wallenstein, and asked him for the loan of an ar- 
my. The conditions of the contract discussed, and the treaty co ’ 
Wallenstein snmmoned to his presence some officers in whom he reposed 
great confidence, and requested them to raise a certain number of regi- 
ments, offering them a fair share in the profits arising from the transaction. 
The latter, in their turn, had recourse to certain Captains, with whom they 
oe the terms for raising companies; and in this way the army was 
formed. 

Precisely in the same manner a Sovereign Prince atthe present day ne- 
gotiates a loan with oa capitalist, who distributes the major part of it 
among his own immediate correspondents, to whom he offers a share of the 
profits likely to accrue; the latter, in their turn, draw the surplus sums 
they require from the purses of private individuals. 

Such a system of organization, it will be easily understood, rendered the 
Colonel the proprietor of a regiment he had raised. ‘ 

Hence the name which they received, and to this day have preserved in 
Anstria, where, although they have since become the regiments of the 
Crown, as in every other State, they have nevertheless preserved in some 
degree their original physiognomy, and retained their own peculiar consti- 
tution aud privileges. Moreover, these institutions, placed at once in har- 
mony with the interests of the state and the present constitution of society 
as in Austria; offer a noble and brilliant reward to General Officers, whose 
careers have been distinguished by great and meritorious services, and to 
the Sovereigns the sure guarantee that their officers will be judiciously se- 
lected, and the spirit of the corps excellent. ; 

And here I shall make some observations on the immense difference that 
exists in the composition of armies at the present day and those of the pre- 
vious agesof modern history. ‘ : 

With the exception of England, where particular causes will explain the 
adherence to asystem which no longer exists in any other country, armies 
at the present day must and ought everywhere to be based on a conscription 
of the whole population ; for the armies of the great European powers are 
far too numerous to be filled up by voluntary enlistments. Besides, that 
public order and tranqaillity which, for the happiness of mankind, at present 
so universally prevails, has much diminished the namber of those for whom 
a military life was the only source of existence. The chances of fortune in 
that career are now far too limited and too circumscribed in their sphere of 
operation to induce men of any value toembrace it. On the contrary, such 
is the prodigious development of industry, so numerous are the fields of ad- 
venture opened to activity und intelligence, that aman has in consequence 
the well-founded hope of acquiring fortane without incurring the dangers 
of war. 


The defence of a state, its glory, and material interests—all these condi- 
tions are only to be fulfilled by means of a forced conscription ; thus the tax 
of blood has essentially become one of the public burdens which nations 
are called upon to discharge. The spirit of armies hasin consequence un- 
dergone great modifications ; but if this circumstance may “rs to mili- 
tate against it, the result has not in reality been unfavourable. Voluntary 
enlistment, with a system of discipline based on the terrorism of the lash, 
has sometimes produced excellent troops—of this England presents a bright 
example; nevertheless, what an immense interval exists between the spirit 
and morality of an army composed of young men of respectable families, 
trained to habits of order and obedience te the laws, and one which, if it 
contains some individuals animated by a love of — fame and glory, is 
in a great measure composed of mere vagabonds, totally unfitted by their 
dissolute habits for the staid and regular avocations of a life of quiet indus- 
try. 

‘Mow much more effectually are the interests of society guaranteed when 
they are confided to the trust of those who look upon military service as a 
noble and sacred duty. The well-educated young man, drawn by the law 
of conscription, may quit his family with regret and sorrow ; but that war- 
like spirit so natural to man, and in so eminent a degree the attribute of 
Frenchmen, soon auimates him. His mind is filled with the noblest aspira- 
tions ; he is raised in his own estimation ; faithful and devoted, he looks for 
the reward of his privations and dangers in the good opinion of his officers 
and comrades. Such is the European soldier at the present day; for this 
system is everywhere the same. 

itis also necessary to determine which is the best of two opposite sys- 
tems, viz., that of forming regiments of men of the same country, or, on the 
contrary, of distributing them in different corps. The former is adopted in 
Austria, Prassia, and in Germany; the latter in France and Russia. Both 
have their advantages, but my opinion is decidedly in favour of the former 
system. I grant that it has the inconvenience of generating strong feelings 
of local attachment in the soldier, which, under certain circumstances, 
might be attended with disastrous consequences; 2udly, that in time of 
peace it might lower his military spirit, and render an army a vast assem- 
blage rather of peasantry than of soldiers; but this is an iaconvenience that 
would easily be got over by prolonging the duration of the camps of instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the advantages of the system are great. In an ad- 
ministrative point of view, it would facilitate the recruitin; of the army, 
place the men on furlough under the more immediate surveillance of their 
officers, and singularly facilitate the transition from a peace to a war estab- 
lishment. Again, in a moral point of view, its results would be importent. 
To those feelings of honour which render the individual soldier responsible 
for the honour and glory of his corps, would be added the daty of defen- 
ding the reputation of his own native province—two most powerful incen- 
tives to good conduct. Lastly, an old and meritorious soldier finds his re- 
ward in the just consideration which he enjoys in his own corps; but when 
once discharged, as is the case in France, be sinks into oblivion; and that 
fame aud reputation, the only distinction of his past life, is totally lost sigat 
of from the moment that he quits the service , but if, on returning to his do- 
mestic hearth, he found himself amid the companions of his youth, the halo 
of renown which encircles his brow, would accompany him to the tomb.* 

_—— a 
MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
(Resumed from the Albion of May 3d.) 

The speech of the Opposition leader decided the question. No man on 
his side would venture beyond the line which he had drawn; and the reso- 
lutions of Government were triumphantly carried, after a brief appeal from 
me to the loyalty and manliness of the House. [ placed before them the 
undeniable intention of the cabinet to promote the public prosperity, the 
immeasurable value of unanimity in the parliament to produce confidence 
in the people, and the magnitude of the stake for which England and Ire- 
land were contending with the enemy of Europe. Those sentiments were 
received with loud approval—my language was continually echoed during 
the debate, | was congratulated on all sides; and this night of expectancy 
closed in a success and alarm which relieved me from all future anxiety for 
the fate o' the Government. . 

The House broke up earlier than usual ; and, to cool the fever which the 
events of the night had produced in my veins, I rambled into one of the spa- 
cious squares which add so much to the ornament of that fine city. The 

"The Military Commission, appointed in 1318, ex unined this question. — 
General D’ Ambrugeac, one of the most distinguished officers of the army, 
presented a mixed system, in which, by the formation of an excellent army 
of reserve, the problem was resolved in the must satisfactory manner. But 
fate ordained that none of the labours of this commission, in which so many 
military questions were discussed witli 50 much care aad profundity, should 
receive a practical solution. 
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night was serene, the air blew fresh and flower-breathing from the walks, 
the stars shone in their lustre, and I felt all the er of nature to soothe 
the troubled sprit. Some of the fashionable i itants of the surrounding 
houses had been induced by the fineness of the night tu prolong their prome- 
nade ; and the light laugh, and the sound of pleasant voices, added to the 
touching and simple charm of the scene. A group had stopped round a play- 
er on the guitar, with which he made a tolerable accompaniment to some 
foreign songs. My ear was caught by a chorus which 1 had often heard 
among the French peasantry, and I joined in the applause. The minstrel 
was ragged and pale, and had evidently met with no small share of the buf- 
fets of fortune; but, cheered by our approval, he volunteered to sing the 
masterpiece of his collection—‘ The Rising of the Vendée '—the rallying- 
song of the insurrection, a performance chanted by the Vendéan army in the 
fell, by the Vendéan peasant in his cottage, and which he now gave us with 
all the enthusiasm of one who had fought and suffered in the cause. 


THE RISING OF THE VENDEE. 
It was a Sabbath morning, and sweet the summer air, 
And brightly shone the summer sun upon the day of prayer ; 
And silver-sweet the village bells o’er mount and valley toll’d, 
And in the church of St. Florént were piea'a young and old. 
When rushing down the woodland hill, in fiery haste was seen, 
With panting steed and bloody spur, a noble Angevin. 
And bounding on the sacred floor, he gave his fearful ery— 
“Up, up for France! the time is come, for France to live or die. 





‘ Your Queen is in the dungeon; your King is in his gore ; 
On Paris waves the flag of death, the fiery Tricoiour; 

Your nobles in their ancient halls are hunted down and slain, 
In convent cells and holy shrines the blood is pour’d like rain. 
The peasant’s vine is rooted u P: his cottage given to flame, 
His son is te the scaffold sent, his daughter sent to shame ; 
With torch in hand, and hate in heart, the rebel host is nigh. 
Up, up for France ! the time is come for France to live or die.’ 


That livelong night the horn was heard, from Orleans to Anjou, 

And pour’d from all their quiet fields our shepherds bold aud true ; 
Along the pleasant banks of Loire shot up the beacon-fires, 

And many a torch was blazing bright on Lucon’s stately spires ; 

The midnight cloud was flush’d with flame that hung o’er Parthenaye, 
The biaze that shone o’er proud Brissac was like the breaking day ; 
Till east and west, and north and south, the loyal beacons shone, 

Like shooting-stars, from haughty Nantz to sea-begirt Olonne. 


And through the night, on foot and horse, the sleepless summons flew, 
And morning saw the Lily-flag wide waving o’er Poitou ; 

And many an ancient musketoon was taken from the wall, 

And many a jovial hunter’s steed was harness’d in the stall ; 

And many a noble’s armoury gave up the sword and spear, 

And many a bride, and many a babe, was left with kiss aud tear ; 
And many a homely peasant bade ‘ farewell’ to his old ‘ dame;’ 

As in the days when France’s king unfurl!’d the Oriflame. 


There, leading his bold marksmen, rode the eagle-eyed Lescure, 

And dark Stofflet, who flies to fight as falcon to the lure ; 

And fearless as the lion roused, but ~~ as the lamb, 

Came, marching at his people’s head, the brave and good Bonchamps. 
Charette, where honour was the prize, the hero sure to win; 

And there, with Henri Quatre’s plume, the young Rocbejaquelin. 
And there, in peasant speech and garb—the terror of the foe, 

A noble made by Heaven's hand, the great Cathelineau. 


We march’d by tens of thousands, we march’d by day and night, 
The Lily s in our front, like Israel’s holy light. 

Around us rush’d the rebels, as the wolf upon the sheep, 

We burst upon their columns, as the lion roused from sleep ; 

We tore the bayonets from their hands, we slew them at their guns, 
Their boasted horsemen flew like chaff before our forest-sons ; 

That eve we heap'd their baggage high their lines of dead between, 
And in the centre blazed to heaven their blood-dyed Guillotine ! 


In vain they hid their heads in walls; we rushed on stout Thouar,— 
What cared we for its shot or shell, for battlement or bar ? 

We burst its gates ; then, like the wind, we rashed on Fontenaye— 
We saw its flag at morning’s light, ’twas ours by setting day. 

We crash’d, like ripen’d grapes, Montreuil, we tore down old Vetier— 
Wecharged them with our naked breasts, and took them with a cheer. 
We'll hunt the robbers through the land, from Seine to sparkling Rhone 









Now, ‘ Here’s a health to all we love. Our king shall have his own.’ 


This song had an interest for me, independent of the spirit of the per- 
former. It revived recollections of the noblest scene of popular attach- 
ment and faithfal fortitude since the days of chivalry. shoes in it the 
names of all the great leaders of the Royalist army—names which nothing 
but the d®epest national ingratitude will ever suffer France to forget; and it 
gave a glance at the succession of those gallant exploits by which the heroic 

ntry and gentlemen of Anjou and Poitou had gained their imperisha- 
le distinction. 

But the streets of a capital, itself almost in a state of siege, were not the 
ecene for indulging in romance vd starlight; and one of the patrols of sol- 
diery, then going its rounds, suddexly ordered the group to disperse. The 
Frenchman, unluckily, attempted to apologise for his own appearance on 
the spot, and the attempt perplexed the matter still more. The times were 
suspicious, and a foreigner, and of all foreigners a Gaul, caught under cover 
of night singing songs of which the sergeant could not comprehend a sylla- 
ble, was a personage in every way formed for the guard-house. The start- 
led Frenchman’s exclamations and wrath at Serene this purpose, only 
made the sergeant more positive; and he was marched off as a traitor con- 
victed of guitar-playing and other traitorous qualities. 

J interposed, but my interposition was in vain. My pen was unknown 
to the man in authority ; and [ was evidently, from the frown of the sergeant, 
regarded as little better than an accomplice. My only resource was to fol 
low the party to the aoe team aud see the officer of the night. But he 
‘was absent; and half-laughing at the singular effect of the report in the 
morning, that l had been arrested as the fellow conspirator of a French men- 
dicent, f called for pen, ink, and paper, to explain my position by a message 
to the next magistrate. But this request ouly thickened the perplexity.— 
As I approached the desk to write, the prisoner bounded towards me with 
a wild outcry, flung his arms round my neck, and plunging his hand into the 
deepest recesses of his very wayworn costume, at length drew out a large 
letter, which he held forth to me with a gesture of triumph. The sergeant 
looked graver still; his responsibility was more heavily involved by the de- 
spatch, which he intercepted on the spot, and proceeded to examine, at least 
so far as the envelope was concerned. He and his guard pored over it in 
succession. Still it was unintelligible. It was a mysterious affair altogeth- 
er. The Frenchman and I Seeael equally in vain to be allowed to inter- 
pret. Impossible. At length the subaltern on duty was found ; and on his 
arrival I was released, with all due apologies, and carried off the captive and 
his despatch together. 

The letter was addressed to me, in French, and in a hand with which I 
was unacquainted. To obtain any knowledge of its contents on my way 
home, from its bearer, was out of the question, until, with a hundred 
cireumlocutions, | had heard the full and entire hair-breadth ‘scapes of Mon 
sieur Hannibal Auguste Dindon. He had been the domestic of Madame 
la Maréchale de Tourville, and had attended ber and the countess to Eng- 
land in the emigration; in England he had seen me. On the reduction of 

the Maréchale’s household he had returned to his own country, and taken 
service with the Royalist army inthe Vendée There, too, he had suffered 
that ‘fortune de Ja guerre’ which is ill-luck with every body but the elastic 
Frenchman. He had been taken prisoner, and was on the point of being 
shot, when he saw the countess, a prisoner also in the republican hands, who 
interceded for his safety, and gave him this letter, to be delivered to me if 
he should esca . After following the march of the armies, a defeat scatter- 
ed the Republican division along with which they were carried; he pro- 
cured & conveyance to the coast of Britanny, and they embarked in one of 
the fishing vessels for England. Again ill-luck came; astorm caught them 
in the Channel, swept them the crew knew not where, and finally threw 
them on the iron-bound shore of the west of Ireland. Clotilde was now 
actually in the capital, on her way to England ! 

If ever there was wild joy in the heart of man, it was in mine at that intel- 
ligence. It was a flash, bright, bewildering ! 

I longed to be alone, to hear no sound of the human tongue, to indulge 
in the deep and silent delight of the overladen heart. ButM. Hannibal was 
not a personage to be disappointed of hs share of interest; and, to avoid 
throwing the honest prattler into absolute despair, | was forced to listen to 
his adventures, until the blaze of the lamps in the vice-royal residence, and 
the challenge of the sentries, reminded him, and me too, that chere ours 
other things in the world than a Frenchman's w anderings. The substance 
of his tale, however, was—that his resources having fallen short on the road 
and resulving not to burden the finances of the countess, which be believed 
to be ecarcely less exhausted than his own, he had made use of his volce 
and gui‘ar to recruit his purse—a chance which he now designated asa 
miracle, devised by the saint who presided over his birthday, to finish his 
perils in all imaginable felicity. 

Giving him into the care of my servants, | was at length alone. The let- 












ter wasin my hand. Yetstilll dreaded to break the seal. What might not 
be painka 


inful sentiments and sorrowful remonstrances within that seal ?— 
But Clotilde was living; was near me; was still the same confiding, gene- 
rous, and high-souled being —Sorrow and terror were now passed away. 
I opened the letter, It was a detail of her thoughts, written in the moments 
which she could snatch from the insulting surveillance round her : and was 
evidently intended less as a letter than alana of her last feelings, written 
to relieve an overburdened heart, with but slight hope of its ever reaching 
my hand. It was written on various fragments of paper, and often blotted 
with tears. It began abruptly. 1 shuddered at the misery which spoke in 
every word. 

‘1 am, at this hour, in the lowest depth of wretchedness. {have but one 
consolation, that no life can endure this agony long After being carried 
from garrison to garrison, with my eyes shocked and my feelings tortured 
by the sights and sufferings of war, I am at last consigned to the hands of 
the being whom on earth I most dread aud abhor. Montrecour has arrived 
to take the command of Saumur. 1 have not yet seen him; but he has had 
the cruelty to announce that I am his prisoner, and shall be his wife. But 
the wife of Montrecour I never will be; rather a thousand times would 1 
wed the grave !—— 

* This letter may never reach your hands, or, if it does, it may only be 
when the great barrier is raised between us, and this heart shall be dust.— 
Marston, shall I then be remembered ? Shall my faith, my feelings, and 
my sufferings, ever come across your mind ?—Let not Clotilde be forgotten. 
Irevered, honoured, loved you. I feel my heart beat, and my cheek burn 
at the words—but I shall not recall them. On the verge of the future 
world, I speak with the truth of a spirit, and oh, with the sincerity of a wo- 
man !—— 

‘From that eventful day when I first met your glance, I determined that 
no power on earth should ever make me tho wife of another. To me you 
remained almost a total stranger. Yet the die was cast. J finally resolved 
to abandon the world, to hide my unhappy head in a convent, and there, in 
loneliness and silence, endure, for I never could hope to extinguish, those 
struggles of heart which forced me to leave all the charms of existence be- 
hind or ever. 

‘ The loss of my beloved parent gave me the power of putting my resolu- 
tion into effect. I returned to France, though in the midst of its distractions, 
and took refuge under the protection of my venerable relative, the superior 
of the convent at Valenciennes. My narrative is now brief, but most mel- 
ancholy. On the evening of the day when I heard your love—a day which 
I shall remember with pride and gratitude to the closing hour of my exist- 
ence—we were suffered to pass the gates, and take the route for Italy. But, 
on the third day of our journey, we were stopped by a division of the Re- 
publican forces on their march to the Vendée. We were arrested as aristo- 
crats, and moved from garrison to garrison, until we reached the Republican 
headquarters at Saumur; where, to my infinite terror, I found Montrecour 
governor of the fortress. He was a traitor to his unhappy king. The re- 
public had offered him higher distinctions than he could hope to obtain from 
the emigrant princes, aud he had embraced the offer. Betrothed to him 
in my childhood, according to the foolish and fatal custom of our country, I 
was still in some degree pledged to him. But now no human bond shall 
ever unite me to one whom Idoubly disdain as a traitor. Still, Lam in his 
power. What is there now tosave me? I am at this moment in a 
prison ! 

‘I hear the sounds of music and dancing on every side. The town isil- 
luminated for a victory which is said to have been gained this morning over 
the troops at Poitou, advancing to the Loire. The stars are glittering through 
my casement with all the brilliancy of a summer sky ; the breath of the 
fields flows sweetly in; laughing crowds are passing through the streets ; 
and here am I, alone, friendless, broken-hearted, and dreading the dawn.— 

‘I spent the livelong night on my knees. Tears and prayers were my 
sole comfort during those melancholy hours. Butjtime rolls on. Montre- 
cour has just sent to tell me that my choice must be made by noon—the 
altar or the guillotine. An escort is now preparing to convey prisoners to 
Nantes, where the horrible Revolutionary Tribunal holds a perpetual sit- 
ting; and I must follow them or be his bride !—Never! Ihave given my 
answer, and gladly I welcome my fate. I have solemnly bade farewell to 
this world.—— 

‘No! My tyrant is not so merciful. He has this moment sent to ‘“‘com- 
mand” (that is the word)—to command my presence in the church ; as he 
is about to march against the enemy, and he must be master of my hand be- 
fore he takes the field. The troops are already preparing for the march. 1 
hear the drums beating. But one short hour is given me to prepare. Would 
I were dead! 

‘There are times when the soul longs to quit her tenement; when the 
brain sees visions ; when a thousand weapons seem ready for the hand, and 
a voice of temptation urges to acts of woe.—Marston, Marston, where are 
you at this hour?’ 

The letter fell from my hands. I had the whole scene before my eyes. 
And where was J, while the one to whom every affection of my nature was 
indissolubly bound, this creature of beauty, fondness, and magnanimity, was 
wasting her life in sorrow, in captivity, in the bitterness of the broken heart? 
if! could not repreach myself with having increased her caiamities, yet had 
I assuaged them ; had | flown to her rescue; had I protected her against 
the cruelties of fortune; had I defied, sword in hand, the heartless and arro- 
gant villain who had brought her into such hopeless peril? Those thoughts 
rushed through my brain in torture, and it was some time before I could 
resume the reading of the blotted lines upon my table. I dreaded their next 
announcement. I shrank from the pang of certainty. The next sentence 
might announce to me that Clotilde had been compelled by force to a de- 
tested marriage ;—I dared not hazard the knowledge. 

Yet the recollection, that J. was blameless in her triais, at length calmed 
me. I felt, that to protect her had been wholly out of my power, from the 
day when she left Valenciennes; and, while [ honoured the decision and 
loftiness of spirit which had led to that self-denying step, I could lay no- 
thing to my charge but the misfortune of bemg unable to convince her mind 
of the Viiahoes ef disdaining the opinion of the world. I took up the letter 
again. 

~« Another day has passed, of terror and anguish unspeakable. Yet it has 
closed in thanksgiving. [ have been respited.—I was forced from my cham- 
ber —I was forced to the altar —I was forced to endure the sight of Mont- 
recour at my side. A revolutionary priest stood prepared to perform the 
hateful ceremony. I resisted, | protested, 1 wept invain. The chapel was 
thronged with revolutionary soldiers, who, regarding me as an aristocrat, 
were probably incapable of feeling and sympathy with my sufferings. [ 
was hopeless. But, during the delay produced by my determination to die 
rather than yield, I could see confusion growing among the spectators. I 
heard the hurried trampling of cavalry through the streets. Drums aud trum- 
pets began to sound in all quarters. The tumult evidently increased. | 
could perceive even in the stony features of Montreconr, his perplexity at 
being detained from showivg bimself at the head of the troops; and with 
senses wound to their utmost pitch by the anxiety of the moment, I thought 
1 coula perceive the distant shouts of an immense multitude advancing to 
the walls. Aide-de camp after aide-de-camp now came hurrying in—each 
with a fresh summons to the general. Healternately threatened, insulted, 
and implored me. But no treasure or entreaty on earth could make me con- 
sent. Atlength I heard a heavy fire of cannon, followed by the shattering 
of houses and the outcries of the people. The batteries of the town soon 
returned the fire, and all was uproar. Montrecour, gnashing his teeth, and 
with the look and fury of a fiend, now rushed towards me, and bore me to 
the priest. I felt the light leaving my eyes, and hoped that I was dying. At 
that moment a cannon-shot struck the roof, and dashed down alarge portion 
of its fragments on the floor. The priest and his attendants, thinking that 
the whole fabric was falling, made their escape. Montrecour, with an ex- 
clamation fall of the bitterness of his soul, flung me from him, and swearing 
that my respite should be brief, darted from the chapel, followed by the sol- 
diers. What words ever uttered by human lips can tell the gratitude with 
which I saw myself left alone, and knelt before the altar covered with ru- 
ins! 

‘I am now on my way once more, I know not whither. The battle con- 
tinued during the day; and the sights and sounds were almost too much for 
the human senses to bear. At night the Royalists stormed the outworks of 
the fortress; and, to prevent our release on the capitulation, the prisoners 
were sent away in the darkness. As our carriage passed the gates, I saw 
Montrecour borne in, wounded. The spirit of the insulter was in him still. 
He ordered the soldiers to bring his litter uear me, and in a voice faint 
through pain, but bitter with baffled revenge, he murmured— 

“ Countess, you shall not have long to indulge in your caprices. My hurts 
are trifling. You are stillin my power.” 

‘What a hideous desolation is war! We have just passed through one of 
the forest vilages, which, but a few days since, must have been loveliness it- 
self.—Vineyards, gardens, a bright stream, a rustic chapel on a hill—every 
thing shaped for the delight of the eye! But a desperate skirmish had oc- 
curred there between the retreating Republicans and their pursuers, and all 
that man could ruin was ruined. ‘The cottages were all in ashes, the gardens 
trampled, the vineyards cutdown for the fires of bivouac, the chapel was 








even smouldering still, and the river exhibited some frightful remuauts of 
what were once human beings. Not a living soul was to be seen. A dog 
was stretched upon the ground, tearing up with his paws what was probably 
the grave of his master. At the sight of the escort, he howled and show- 
ed his teeth, in evident fury at their approach; a dragoon fired his pistol at 
him—fortunately missed him ; aud the dog boxznded into the thicket. But 











ing upon the grave. 
‘1 write these lines at long intervals, in fear, and only when the escort 
are sleeping on their horses’ necks, or eating their hurried meals upon the 


grass. 

* Last night the Royalist army crossed the Loire; and the firing was con- 
tinued until morning. The heights all seemed crowned with flame. The 
forest in which we had stopped for the night was set on fire in the conflict, 
and a large body of the Royalist cavalry skirmished with the retreating Re. 
publicans till morning. It was a night of indescribable terror; but my per. 
sonal fears were forgotten in the sorrow tor my honoured and aged compan- 
ion. She often fainted in my arms; and inthis wilderness, where every 
cottage is deserted, and where all is flight and consternation even among the 
soldiery, what is to become of her? Igazed upon her feeble frame and 
sinking countenance, with the certainty that in a few hours all would be over, 
How rejoicingly would I share the quiet of her tomb ! 

My eyes filled, and my heart heaved, ata reality of wretchedness so deep’ 
that I could scarcely conceive it to have passed away. The paper fell from 
my hands. My mind was in the forest. I saw the pursuit. The firi 
rang in my ears; and in the midst of this shock of firing and fighting men, 
I saw Clotilde wiping the dews of death from the brow of her helpless rel. 
ative. 

The illusion was almost strengthened at this moment, by the flashing of 
a strong and sudden light across the ceiling of the chamber. and the tramp- 
ling of a body of troops by torchlight entering the Castle gates. A squad- 
rou of dragoons had as hf escorting acarriage. Even my glance at the 
buildings of the Castle-square could scarcely recail me to the truth of the 
locality ; until an aide-de-camp knocked at my door, with a request from 
the viceroy that I should see him as svou as possible. Safely locking up my 
precious record, I followed bim. 

There was a ball on that night in the Castle, and our way to the private 
apartments of his excellency leading through the state saloon, the whole 
brilliant display struck upon my eyesatonce. By what strange love of con- 
trast is it, that the human mind is never more open to the dazzling effects of 
beauty, splendour, and gaiety, than when it has been wrapped in the pro- 
foundest sorrow? Are the confines of joy and anguish so close? Is there 
but a hair’s-breadth intervention of some invisible nerve, some slender web 
of imagination, between mirth and melancholy? The Irish are a handsome 
race, and none more enjoy, or are more fitted by nature or temper, for all 
the ornamental displays of society ; a Castle ball was always a glittering ex- 
hilaration of lustre and beauty. ButI had seen all this tefore. To-night 
they mingled with the tenderness which the perusal of Clotilde’s letter had 
shed over all my feelings. As the dance moved before my eye, as the music 
echoed round me, as I glanced on the walls, filled with the memoriesof all 
ge and the great, whose names lived in the native history of hun- 
dreds of years, I imagined the woman with whom I had now connected all 
my hopes of happiness, moving in the midst of that charmed circle, brilliant 
in all the distinctions of her birth, admired for her accomplished loveliness, 
and yet giving me the whole tribute of a noble heart, grateful for the devo- 
tion of all its thoughts to her happiness. I involuntarily paused, and leaning 
against one of the gilded pillars of that stately hall, gave unrestrained way 
to this waking dream. 

My conference with the viceroy was soon concluded. The prisoner had 
commanded a body of insurgeuts, who, after some partial successes, had been 
broken and dispersed. The leader, in his desperate attempts to rally them, 
had been severely wounded, and taken on the held. From the papers found 
on his person, an important clue to the principal personage and objects of 
the revolt was promised ; and I proceeded to the place of temporary deten- 
tion to examine the prisoner. What an utter breaking up of the vision 
which had so lately absorbed all my faculties! What a contrast was now 
before me to the pomps and pleasures of the fete! Ona table, in the guard- 
house, lay a human form, scarcely visible by the single dim light which flick 
ered over it from the roof Some of the dragoons, covered with the marks 
of long travel, and weary, were lounging on the benches, or gazing on the 
unhappy countenance which lay, as if in sleep or death, before them. A 
sabre wound had covered his forehead with gore, which, almost concealing 
all his features, rendered him a hideous spectacle. Even the troopers, 
though sufficiently indignant at the very vame of a rebel, either respected 
the singular boldness of his defence, or stood silenced by the appalling na- 
ture of the sight. All hope of obtaining any information from him was 
given up; he was evidently insensible, and all that [ could do was done, in 
placing himin the care of the medical practitioner in attendance on the 
Household, and ordering that he should have every accommodation consis- 
tent with his safe-keeping for the time. 

[ returned to my oni, and was again lost in the outpourings of a pen 
which had all the candour of a dying contession. Clotilde was again mur- 
muring in my ear those solemn thoughts, which she believed that she was 
writing only to be trampled in the mazes of aFrench foresi. Her last 
words were— 

‘Marston, Marston, we shall never meetagain! Inmy days of wretch- 
edness, I have sometimes wept over the resolution by which I tore myself 
away from you. But every calmer thought has strengthened me in the cun- 
sciousness, that I could give no higher proof of the honour, the homage, 
the fond and fervent affection, of my soul. I dared not be a burden on your 
tenderness, or an obstacle to your natural distinction. What could I, helpless, 
homeless, fortuneless, be but a weight upon that buoyancy and ambition of 
eminence which marks superior natures for the superiour honours of life. I 
relinquished the first object of my heart, and in that act \ still take a melan- 
choly — I showed you of what sacrifice | am capable for your sake. 

Sut what sacrifice is too vast for the heart of woman? Farewell! you will 
never see me more, *‘CLoritpe pe Tourvinie.’ 


During that night I found it impossible to rest; I continued alternately 
reading those fragments, walking up and down my chamber, and gazing 
on the skies. The cavalry torches still illuminated the Castle-square: the 
blaze from the windows of the ball-room still poured its steady radiance on 
the gardens; and the pure serenity of a rising moon shone over all. Cup- 
tivity, luxury, and the calm glory of the heavens, were at once before me. 
Feverish with pain and pleasure, pressed with the anxieties of state, and 
filled with solemn and spiritualized contemplation, I continued gazing from 
my casement until the torches and the lights of the fete had decayed, and 
the moonbeams had grown pale before the first flush ofdawn. The sounds 
of life now came upon the cool air, and [ was again in the world. 

The eventful day was come—the day which I had longed for with such 
ceaseless impatience through years of trial—the day of which, among scenes 
the most disturbing, the most perilous, and the most glittering, 1 bad never 
lost sight for a moment—the day which I had followed with a fond and fixed 
eye, as the pilgrim gazes on the remote horizon where stands the shrine he 
loves—it was come at last; and yet, such are the strange varieties and trem- 
bling sensibilities of human feelings, I now felt awed, uncertain, and almost 
alarmed, at its arrival. Before its close, | was to see the being in whom my 
existence was involved. WhenI had met Clotilde last, her sentiments for 
me were asdevoted as were those expressed in her letter; yet she had re- 
pelled my declarations, sacrificed my happiness to a high-toned enthusiasm, 
and rejected all the supplications of an honourable heart, under the prompt- 
ings of a spirit too aukhs to be called pride, yet with all the effect of the 
haughtiest disdain. 

Still the hour advanced, and 1 sent a note by her attendant, soliciting an in- 
terview. Her hotel was within a short distance; yet no answer came. I 
grew more and more reluctant to approach her without her direct permis 
sion. There are thousands who will not comprehend this nervousness, but 
they are still ignorant of the power of real passion. True affection is the 
most timid thing in the world. At length, unable to endure this fever of the 
soul, { determined to make the trial at once, enter her presence, make a fi- 
ual declaration of all my hopes and fears, and hear my fate once for all. 

I was on the point ef leaving my chamber for the purpose, when a mes- 
eage from the viceroy stopped me. The prisoner whom I had seen brought 
in during the night was to be examined before the privy council, and my 
presence was essential. Fate, or fortune, seemed always to thwart me and 
| followed the messenger. The prisoner was led into the council-room just 
as I entered; and at the first glance I recognised him as the unhappy being 
whom I had so strangely met in the North, and whose romance of rebellion 
had so deeply excited my interest. His features, which, in the night, dis- 
figared with dust and blood, I had been unable to distinguish, now exhibit- 
ed their original aspect, that cast of mingled melancholy and daring which 
marked him at once as conscious of the perils of his career, and resolved to 
encounter them to the u'termost. His tribunal was formed of the first men 
of the conntry, and they treated him with the dignity of justice. His con- 
duct was suitable to this treatment—calm, decided, and with more the man- 
ner of a philosupher delivering deliberate opinions on the theory of govern- 
ment, than of a desperate contemner of authority, and the | of a stern 
and fierce conspiracy against the settled state of things. He cast his deep 
and powerful glance round the council-board, as if to measure the ca: acities 
of the men with whom he bad once prepared himself te contend for 
national supremacy; but I could not discover that he had any recollec- 
tion of me I knew him well; and if ever paiuter or sculptor had 
desired to fix in canvass or marble the ideal grandeur of magnificent 
conspiracy, there stood its model. He spoke without the slightest 
appearance of alarm, and spoke long and ably, in explanation of his 
views ; for he disdained all justification of them. He acknowledged their 
total failure, but still contended for their original probability of success, 
and for their natural n 2cessity as the restoratives of Ireluud. He was listen 
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with the forbearance alike arising from compassion for the fate he had 

thos chosen, and reqpect for the singular talent which he displayed in this 
crisis of his fate. ‘an honours fortitude in all its he criminal 
was almost in the eloquent enthusiast ; and while, with his deep 
and touciing voice, and eager but most expressive gesture, he poured out 
his glowing s, revelled in brilliant impossibilities, and created senses 
of national regeneration, as high-coloured as the glories of a tropical sunset ; 
they suffered him to take his full range, and develop the whole force of that 
vivid imagination, w flame alike lured him into the most dangerous 
paths of political casualty, and blinded him to their palpable ers. He 
Pncladed } by declaring @ total contempt for life; pronouncing, that with 
the loss of his political hopes it had lost its value, and making but one re- 
uest to the council, that, ‘since fortune had flung him into the hands of 
ba law, its vengeance might be done upon him with the least possible de- 


He was now removed; and a feeling of regret and admiration followed 
his removal. But his crime was undeniable, the disturbance of the public 
mind was tov serious to allow of any relaxation in the rigour of justice , 
and I gave my unwilling signature to his final consignment to the state 

TROD, 

I was now once again disengaged from the fetters of office ; and, resolv- 
ed not to spend another day of suspense, I drove to the hotel. I found it 
crowded wita families which had fied from their houses in the country in 
the first alarm of the insurrection; and in the midst of the good-humoured 
but unmanageable tumults of a great household of Lrish ven ttn was for- 
ced to make my own way at last. In ing along the ga wt my eye 
was caught by a valise laid outside one of the parlours, and corded, as for 
au immediate departure. It was marked with ‘ La Comtesse de Tourville.’ 
1 knocked gently at thedoor [ was unanswered. I touched it—it gave 
way, and I si on the threshold. Before me, at a table, sat a female figure 
writing, with her face turned trom me, and apparently so ory od engaged 
as not to have heard my entrance. But | should have known her among a 
million. I pronounced her name She started up, in evident alarm at the 
intrusion. Butinthe nextmoment,her pale countenance was tinged by natare’s 
loveliest rose. and she held forth her band to me. All my fears vanished 
with that look and the touch of that hand. All the language of earth would 
not have told me half what they told at that moment. Ofthis I say no more. 
It wasthe golden moment of my life; 1 make no attempt to describe our in- 
terview, to describe the indescribable. 

(To be continued next week.) 


—@=———— 
ANECDOTE OF DAVID TENIERS. 


‘ How is the heart of a woman to be won !’ asked David Teniers of Van 
Balen. 

* By loving her!’ was the reply of the old painter, then working in his 
atelier at his celebrated picture of Saint John preaching in the Wilderness 

Van Balen was one of the three guardians of the beautiful Anne Breugbel. 
Teniers had already asked the same question of the other two—of Rubens 
the painter, and of Cornille Schutt, who was painter and poet both. The 
latter had recommended the youth to write verses in his mistress’ praise : 
the great master had bid him draw her portrait, and to render it even more 
beautiful than the original. 

‘Would that | had your genius!’ said Teniers, with a sigh, turning from 
the last to address himself to Van Balen, who, guessing whom he had in 
view, gave the advice which could most easily be followed. The young 
artist, whese name has since become so famous in the world, had long been 
struggling against the difficulties which so constantly beset the man of genius 
entering upon life, and proving too often an insurmountable barrier to his 

success. To how many is their due station in the ranks of art accorded only 
when the grave has closed over their blighted prospects, and posterity has 
done,them the justice which an incapable world has cruelly withheld! How 
many have been crushed in their early existence lacking the energy that 
enables a favoured few to rise above the prejudices of the multitude—the 
very few who, spurred by consciousness of superiority, by the urgency of 
enius and intellectual power, have boldly taken their Med, and been fixed 
in their high station by the intrinsic value of their own merits! 

Born in the atelier of his father, which served as the common room of the 
whole family, Teniers received from his parent the first lessons of his art. — 
Obtaining instruction, too, from Rubens, he was, for a considerable period, 
compelled to pass much of his time in travelling upon an ass trom vilie to 
village, and from town to town, in order to sell his father’s pictares, and so 
to obtain money for the support of the poor family. It was upon one of these 
opi that he first met with Adrian Brauwer, to whom, at a later period, 

@ was indebted for much valuable counsel in his art, and with whom he 
contrived to establish an intimacy without falling into the evil habit of spend- 
ing more than half his time in the lowest public-houses—the fatal custom of 
poor Adrian. 

‘Whither goes your ass?’ asked Adrian, who was overtaken on bis toad 
by Teniers. 

‘ He follows the steps of other asses,’ was the reply, ‘and so is likely to 
be your companion.’ 

Brauwer looked at the youth and smiled. 

‘1 like you,’ said the elder one; ‘ we will join company, and you shall be 
my friend to Antwerp.’ 

And so he proved ; for Adrian Brauwer condescended to live the while at 
the expense of his new acquaintance, albeit the latter was at no time over- 
burthened with money, as the story which is told of his joweur de flute gives 
us to understand. 

Stopping one day ata small inn at Oyssel, after having passed some hours 
sketching in the open air, he found with no great surprise that his purse was 
empty, and his appetite as strong. What was to be done! The first con- 
sideration was the breakfast. It was time enough to think of payment when 
the debt was legally contracted. As he was in the act of devouring the 
grateful meal an itinerant musician crept to the door, and commenced play- 

ng on the flute. Teniers entreated the man to continue ; and having finish- 

his repast he brought out his palette and brushes, and in a short space of 
time completed the picture which many to the present hour regard as his 
chef-d’@uvre. Englishmen were scattered over the world at the time of 
which we write, as they are to be found now in every quarter of the globe. 
One chanced to be in the house where Teniers rested. He saw the picture, 
and offered the painter three ducats for his labour. ‘That is just as much as 
1 want,’ said Temiers ; ‘ one for the flute-player, one for the landlord and one 
for the poor painter.’ 

Much of his prosperity, or at least muck of the happiness of his life was 
due to a picture of Hymen, which he painted shortly after he had fallen un- 
der the notice of the Arch-Duke, who, at tho intercession of Rubens, had 
given Teniers a place about the court. Upon the very day that he had taken 
counsel of the guardians of Anne Breu hel he had shown the painting to the 
maiden Noha? It was hung in the gallery of the Arch-Duke, at some height 
from the ground ; and in order to see it weil, it was necessary to ascend a 
flight of steps, the last of which was so highly polished that it was difficult 


to pass over it without slipping. Ouce arrived at this spot the spectator was | 


Travishked by the beauty and etfect of the picture; but if the pas glissant 
were taken the illusion was over, and those who had passed the dangerous 
barrier were mortified to discover that the gem which had charmed. them 
ata distance was now mere canvas aud an undefinable mass of colouring. — 
A few indeed there were able to appreciate the masterly touches which 
could produce # magical an effect who did not regret their hardihood, but 
rather rejoiced ‘n their ability to estimate that which to the vulgar was un- 
satisfactory, u.uteresting, and coarse. 

‘Will you venture upon the perilous step?’ said Teniers to his fair com- 
panion.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, without thought or hesitation 

‘I take you at your word,’ rejoined the painter, offering her his hand, and 
Preparing toadvance. But Anne Breughel hesitated—blushed—and then 
éimidly refused. 

‘Why do you hesitate ?’ asked Teniers. with a smile. 

‘Why should 1 proceed?’ she answered, pensively. ‘Once across the 

barrier, and Uhave heard that the character of the picture is lost, and its beau- 
ty vanishes.’ 
‘ Not for you and me,’ replied the ardent painter. ‘For us As ke 
oke strangers advanced and put an end to theirdiscourse They retraced 
their steps, the young painter more than ever enamoured of his mistress, 
and eager to prolong the conversation. 

‘ Had you consented to cross the pas glissant,’ he said, when they were 
why.” alone. ‘1 would have returned upon the instant. And I will tell you 

‘I have heard,’ replied Anne, ‘ that some tale is connected with the pres- 
= position of the picture: but I have heard too,’ she continued, turning 
— black eye upon him, ‘ that let the decisive step once be taken, and 
= yarm is at an end But see, yonder is my guardian waiting for us.— 

Ye will join him. Speak—I will listen to you.’ As they walked on, Te- 
we who had so ardently longed to disburthen his heart, found it difficult 
o say a word. His companion, however, whose curiosity had been awa- 





kened by his words, gave bim courage to proceed. 


the maiden, ‘for not looking more 

Let me hear what you have to say, and 

: , ore tractable.’ 

B lied the painter, ‘it were not well to recount to 
versities which have met me on the road,—enough 


‘I think you wish to penish me,’ said 
closely into your admirable work. 
paradventure at another time you shall find me m 

‘Aune Breughel,’ re 
You al! the trials aud 






father, and how to avail myself of the gifts which Providence had bestowed 

upon me, I must have remained, 7 many a * anne ence —o an - 
—tcontented with drudgery, and gaining a subsistence by the dese- 

p Ae of my noble and pa art, Itisto himthat | am indebted for 

the notice of our good Arch-Duke, and fer the first office whioh I held about 

the court, inappropriate as it was.’ J 

‘ What office, Teniers ?’ asked the maiden, tenderly. 

‘That of a valet-de-chambre, answered 

brought me, however, into notice; for one of the geuvtlemen of the bed- 


spect for the holy state of matrimony than by causing a picture of Hymen 


to be painted. His lady was a true Flemish beauty, and he loved her right 
worthily. How Rubens would have delighted to paint her! I knowing 


himself of the progress of the work. “ What!” he exclaimed, as soon as 


by means of a few slight touches that shoul 


a very different thing to that which you fond painters represent it.” “ If,’ 


brilliancy disappears.” It was clear to me that the change was in the man 


tress and not a companion 1?” 
Breughel, smiling at the impetuosity of her admirer. 
who would unwarily takeso hazardous a step as 


‘ The warning was good,’ said his companion, as they joined her guardian 
‘and it deserves our best attention.’ 





dangerous spet with her young partner when gazing at the picture of Hy 


same companion. 


attend as witness to the marriage contvact of the ward Anne Breughel. I 


ed him. 


ted passing the pas glissané that can never be retraced—and history mast b 
believed. 


—@———_ 


A NIGHT IN THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


ever forget, perhaps beyond all the rest, the magnificent display of fire 


sufficient magnitude to afford easy ingress or regress to such a turrent o 
haman beings as that by which they were crowded on the evening in ques 
tion. 


enough for him to catch folly as it flies,— 


“ Pleased with a feather, tickled by a straw ;”’ 


their return. 


ient situation for his purpose. The night was calm and serene ; the wind 
wept over the bosom of the Seine without disturbing its sluggish ripple ; 


ever-shifting groups which it produced, afforded to bis quick eye and ready 


bands ; were jostled by smart grisettes, with their shining hair a 
dressed, and covered by the prettiest of all pretty little caps, decorated with 


uvapproachable by any other woman than the grisette herself, as though no 
human fingers had j 

and ancles faultless in their proportions, aud chanssés with a nicety and pre- 
cision which might awaken the jealousy of a duchess; and a look of gay, 
careless insouciance which seemed to set Fate at defiance. In attendance 


contempt for all social conventionalisms— were sundry specimens of gallant- 
ry almost as eccentric in their way: smart commis in their best attire, with 
a great display of snow-white linen all washed and iroved by the ready bands 
of their admiring mistresses; and seedy students from the pays Latin, not 
only blanchis, but even partially clothed by theirs; and allthese personages, 
young, buoyant, and poor, made the echoes ring with their laughter, thauk- 
ful for a uight’s amusement which cost nothing, and well satisfied with 
ther-selves, their companions, and all around them. Here and there bob- 
bled a veteran from the Hotel des Invalides, with a crippled limb, and a 
shred of red riband in his button-hole; while at intervals two or three sol. 
diers jostled and pushed themselves through the crowd with more evergy 
than politeness. The most local feature ne the crowd, however, were the 
blouses, that mysterious class of men who come forth, no ove knows whence, 





the painter, laughing. «It profligate and abandoned of her own sex. It was 


Upon the day of Teniers’ marriage the Arch-Duke presented the young 
painter with his own picture of Hymen, and a chain of gold to doot. It was 
a happy presage for the loving couple. Linked together by the bonds of 
affection, they never beheld marriage under the disagreeable colours in which 
we so often find it represented. History informs us that they never regret- 


Every one who was in Paris at the time will remember the fétes and 


feastings which took place in that pleasure-loving city on the occasion of the | supplicant could avail herself of the permission; but a sudden movement 
marriage of the late unfurtanate Duke of Orleans ; nor can the adventurous | near her, enabled her to grasp his arm, and ultimately to do as he had sug- 


But when did a Parisian, on a féte-day, ever calculate chances? It is 


Among the curious and adventurous upon the night in question was a 
young forei n nobleman, who had established his temporary residence in the 
soi-disant ‘ Capital of Europe ;’ of handsome person, distinguished appear- 
ance, and good fortune, ‘the world was all before him,’ and he was well 
able to appreciate its enjoyments. The feur d’ artifice in the Champs de 
Mars were a novelty, and as such, he determined on seeing them to advan- 
tage ; and being young and athletic, he soon contrived to secure a conven- 


and the stars gemmed the blue vault of heaven, and twinkled merrily, as if 
in mockery of the transient glories with which human ingenuity was about 
to flout their eternal splendour. Although he knew that some time must 
elapse before the pyrotechnists put forth their science, the young Count had 
no apprehension of ennui, for the perpetual movement about him, and the 


fancy abundant entertainment. The petites bourgeoises with their neat bon- | . . : ; " 
ben, competes ostentatiously wands bonnets in France are, to a certain | tention of e Nottanel his thauks, when he See ae wore the 
degree, an aristocratic social distinction, and not in ase, as with us, by all uniform of the Nationa Guard ; yarn aap = whic 

ranks—and their gay Scotch cachemirs carefully adjusted 47 envers, to pro- | WS 60 painful, that the only sound which he could utter was a groan. 

tect them from the night-dews, leaning lightly upon the arm of their hus- 














to crush vigorous spirit than 1 can boast. Nor will I speak of|on every public occasion; and disappear, no one knows where and how, 
the de ve Amey ert 1 was born — Had it not been for our immortal musediately that the opportunity for tunult is over. 
Rubens, who taught me how I might develop the talents inherited from my 


THE BLOUSES. 
From the period when the unfortunate Louis XVI. and bis family were 
persecuted by the people, the blouses have been prominent in every scene 
of Parisian violence. it was upon them that the doomed Marie Antoinette 
looked forth from the window of her gorgeous palace at Versailles, when 
they held their bivouac, wallowing in the rain-swollen kennels of the court- 
yard, sleeping the deep sleep of drunkenness, side by side with the most 
y them that the head 
and heart of the young and beautiful Princesse de Lamballe were raised on 


chamber, about to be married, thovght he could aot betier evince bis re- pikes until they touched the casement of her gloomy prison-room in the 


Temple ; they surrounded the instrument of death when her head fell be- 
neath the axe; and they had previously polluted her eyes, and the young 
pure mind of her infant son, by ribald scrawls even upon the walls of the 


full well, and lauding the ardour of his passion, exerted myself to the prison-yard in winch she took her hopeless and melancholy walk. The 
ever ag nh aie sew rte upon the god Ae Marriage the dunes which | Dames dela Halle a their fitting companions and accomplices, it is true, 
were his own butalso to combine in him the glories of every other god, but = ms h ood of wickedness; their haunts were known; 
and especially to stamp ee his — or. of — aad day of the neighbours who could identify them ; 
the wedding approached ; as I advanced to the end of my labours - ‘ 
greatest rm. m9 that I had overcharged the picture. On the night ores throw 8 on Ms ee rer? ae engaged !) but, even heres ae 
ous to the morning upon which the votary of Hymen was to bring his sac- smear 0 w e imbibed at the guillotine was upon his 

rifice to the temple I requested him to visit my atelier. that he might judge 


bad ‘a local habitation 


a name.’ The douse has none of these. He was busy at the over- 


cap and his blue gaberdine. He was energetic ‘and ubiquitous at the bar- 
ricades’ during *the three days of July.’ He was on the spot when the 


: : , il) mi : ic ‘ Machine’ so miraculously exploded. He was near the person of 
beheld it, “think you any one will mistake your picture for the god of Mar- Infernal Ae 7 y exp , 
eas. Oh, oc ly we, 2 is too ay too copepenianes, Painter, your Louis we ag 2 each time that, by an equal miracle, he 
conception has this time played you false.” I ventured to represent re- |) . 
spectfully that the anions om become more vivid with time, that the pic- | life. He forced bis they » bon gre, mal gre, through the centre arch of ~ 
ture was scarcely dry. and that in fact his suggestion might be carried ont Are de T'riomphke in the rear of Napoleon's catafelque on the day when the 
sig Pons fail to render the painting clever * King of the French’ taught his subjects the real value of the hand~ 
equal to his own conception of the happy god. “‘ Well, we shall see,” was ful of dust and yan en bet sag they had been so long cavilling ; and here 
his reply. “But,” he continued, “I fear your ideas are far too limited ot he was again in , cr, © Mars, at the marriage ° 
portray in glowing colours the faithful figure of the blessed Hymen, But of Orleans; nota a ut en covtets sooedins to his usual style ; six, 
[have little time to spare upon inanimate objects now. Some other day [ | Sometimes fore t am 1 me er closely arm in arm, solid as a wedge, and 
wilt look at your picture again, and judge whether or not you have iearnt driving before them relen 
your detects, and understood all that L require to make Le ane oo wang who opposed 
So saying, he quitted me ; and I, from time to time, sti touches to Seite object. for it tecienetrtuee 
improve effects ; and, in truth, I suffered many weeks to elapse before I ven- not rationally object, for it is simply the dress worn 
tuted pa A to request my patron’s attention to the result of my labours.— drives into a — os Ne mine a Ded my Bede, worsted 
He considered the picture for some minutes before he spoke: ‘‘ Ah,” said night-cap, a ga + ne me oy mth 4 . ut it is sufficiently dis- 
he, “this colouring is far too high ; it wants softening down, Marriage is tinctive ina Paris mob to enable the worthy brotherhood to exhibit a sys- 


escaped the shote 


fired against him, and gave somewhat nervous proof that he bore acharmed 


stivities of the Duke 


essly, and as it almost seemed, unconsciously, all 
their passage. 
The costume of the ddouse is one to which the most rigid city-police can- 

by the peasant who 


>| tem of simultaneous action, by no means calculated to seat the civil and 


said I, “yoa will look more closely into it, you will find that much of its military authorities upon velvet. 


Such were a few of the materials composing the dense and rapidly in- 


and not in the picture. The veil had been withdrawn from his eyes: he | ©'e@S!Dg crowd which on that fateful night thronged the Champ de Mars ; 
had married Hees passion, not from love; and possession had heen the | and as the Count felt bimeelf — and Sie closely —— into yates red 
object of all tne charms that passion lentit, He looked upon my picture | 4S, gy iahteonetet cates ti tu > ae A coeeubtton ic 

wih different eyes, and that which was too cold before was now too highly should be a “4 u th y> 4 e . ject Ris oy nt ; but his spec ning were 
wrought. Was it my fault or that of the picture that he had taken a mis- suddenly cut short by the roll of a score of drams—nothing can one in 


France on a grand scale without an energetic flourish of drumming, and a 


‘But how came the picture in its present position?’ interrupted Anne | Most miserable business they invariably make ot it; and as the noise ceas- 


ed, a hundred rockets sprang simultaneously into the air, throwing the out- 


S Ran ee err , i ack i ue ief agai he dark sky, and lightin 
‘The Arch-Duke heard the story.’ replied Teniers ; * aud when he pur- line of the vast barrack into strong relief against t ark sky, & 3 
chased ine painting he had it placed where it now hangs, as a warning to all the myriad of upturned faces with a preternatural brilliancy, Then com 


menced the more complicated features of the display, and every species of 
pyrotechnic splendour was exhibited to the delighted spectators Murmurs 
of admiration, shouts of applause, with now and then a shriek from some 


It was after this conversation that Teniers applied to Van Balen for advice struggling and half-suffocated female, mingled withthe crackling, hissing, a 
—and it would appear that he followed his council with good success; for whizzing of the fire-works ; herve * sa weg Pacem of the peop of 
when Anne was questioned on the subject by her three guardians, it was induced by the pressure from vehind, a ered the scene altogether one o 
very evident that, however unwilling she had formerly been to pass the | the most extraordinary and bewildering description. 


.| Throughout the whole progress of the operations, a constant light had 


men from a distance, she was pow by no means averse to becoming better been kept up in one direction or et a hd peathe baer m 
acquainted with the god of Marriage, eveu when introduced to him by the | Consequence so habituated to the perpetnal glare, that when the concluding 


flight of rockets ascended, and then fell back ina Danaé-like shower of ma- 


* seen yee , : e ny-coloured gold, which for a brief instant appeared to cover the whole 
; Pe pt tenes an ake “ re he yey abe, race Ba oye on wat ie surface of the sky, they were startled into sudden terror A the cow eens % 
*xpense young pe. A large y was as ; ; : ~_ ' ~ . om 
Rubens, at which both were present ; and it was not until the conclusion ness of all about them. The natural consequence ensued; s rush 


of the repast that David Teniers was informed that he kad been invited to 


was made towards the two outlets of the area; the —s , impetuous 
, | forcing before them the prudent and the weak. In this frightful predica- 


: : 5 ‘ i " e made to esca 
was further iutimated to him that he had been selected for the honour as the a =< aE eee es wef the ee ee pot: wengleg 
successful imitator of the style of her father, Breughel de Velours; and it pe seapaiie vullag swearing and striking right and left, as they 
was not until the reading of the marriage contract that poor Teniers, thrown : panes at Pr wher oe 
into the depths of despair, became aware of the actual happiness that await- struggled on ; occasionally lifted from his feet, and utterly unable for min 





utes together to lift his arms, which were pinioned closely to his sides, 
While the shrieking of women who had been forced from their protectors ; 
the oaths of men separated from their wives, daughters, or mistresses; the 
groans and entreaties of the fallen who were relentlessly, and indeed una- 
voidably, trampled by the more fortunate who still retained their footing ; 
were rendered more awful by the density of the darkness, the vicinity of 
the river, and the insufficient means of egress. 

In this dilemma the young foreigner heard himself apostrophised by the 
sweet, though trembling voice of a woman, immediately behind him, which 
besought him for the love of Heaven to support her. Unable even to turn 
his head, he bade her, if she had a hand at Therty, to clasp the collar of his 
coat, and retain her hold if possible; adding that he could do no more than 
this, being utterly helpless from his position. It was some time before the 


e 


-| gested; an arrangement so harassing and painful as the crowd swayed to 


works exhibited in the Champs de Mars. {t is computed that near three | and fro, that there were moments in which he feit almost tempted to shake 
millions of people, of every sex, age, and degree, were then collected within | her from her hold. 
its area, which, abutting upon the Seine, is approached from the opposite 


shore by the Punt de Jena and its neighbouring bridge ; neither of them of | bis heart even in that instant of personal peril, was the only word she uttered 


‘Maman! Maman!’ whispered in an accent of anguish which went to 


f| as she clung frantically to him; but it awakened all his sympathies, for it 
- | betrayed that she was young as well as helpless; and he still toiled on with 
his terrified burden, until having been swept forward to the outlet of the 
area, he found himself borne onward for a moment without any volition or 
movement of his own, and then flung violently down a declivity, with the 
unknown still hanging to his neck. The shock was so violent that he be- 
came unconscious, but not before he was aware that his protegée had al- 


and amoug the mighty mass who thronged onward from sunset until night- ready fainted upon his breast; and he had barely time to turn dpon his side, 
fall, the first to secure a good situation for the spectacle, and the last to take 


up any position into which they could contrive, by dint of physical force, to 
crush, push, and jostle themselves, it is probable that not one in a hundred 
troubled him or herself with any speculations as to the safety or comfort of 


and to remove her from her hazardous position, still, however, retaining her 
desperate hold ; and to extend bis arms over her to shield her in some de- 
gree from possible injury, when the weight of another body falling upon 
himself produced the insensibility which his humane exertions had for a 
moment delayed. 


Daylight was glimmering in the east when the Count was awakened from 
his deep faint by a sharp spasm of pain; and looking up instinctively, he 
saw two men leaning over him, one Bow soli held a lantern, while the other 
had just disturbed him in order to search his breast pocket, into which he 
had introduced his hand when its owner recovered consciousness. He, how- 
ever, met with no interference in his survey, for the young man was 80 ut- 
terly overpowered by a sickening sensation of acute suffering that he felt 
careless of all else ; but he could not, nevertheless, fail to experience some- 
thing like gratification when he heard the individual above him deliberately 
read from a card, which he had extracted from its case, his name and address, 
adding some comments upon his appearance and the contents of his pocket, 
which were followed up by a remark that they had better go no farther 
until they had taken the gentleman h me to his hotel, and could report his 
safety. 


As they came to this conclusion, the Count once more looked up, with the 


to do so, 


‘All right, all right, Jerome,’ said the same voice ; ‘ Monsieur le Comte 
will soon be himself again; though I am atraid he ie hurt; so you run, and 
try to catch afiacro somewhere in the neighbourhood ; tell the cocher that 


: ° ry : . 7 a (' .wi ay 4) et UT 
pink, or blue, or primrose, or coquelicot ribands, and put on with an air as | Monsieur le Comte will not regard a petit ecu more or less by way of po 


| boire if he bestirs himself, and gets here speedily, to cover him from this 


: - “ig : i ri thick is chilli i ; ean while 
adjusted them; petticoats full and short, revealing feet | cold morning wind whick is cluilling him to the marrow ; and m 


[ will pass his limbs in review, and ascertain which of them is invalid- 
ed.’ 


His companion did as he was desired and ;as he walked away, the re- 


on these light-hearted and extraordinary creatures—for the French grisette | mainiug soldier commenced his survey. The evil was svon discovered. 
resembles morally no other race on earth, and is extreme both in her vices | The arm which the Count had extended for the protection of his incognita 
and her virtues; in her self-sacrifice for those she loves, and in her careless | was broken above the elbow. 


‘ Diable !’ exclaimed his new friend; ‘ this is worse work than the feux 
d’artifice, Monsieur. How fortunate for you that this ace ident should have 
occurred in Paris, where it is a pleasure to see how our surgeons handle a 
broken limb! Lucky too, that this is all, for since you were upset m this 
ditch more than a handred people must have passed over you; and one of 
the five we found bere isdead enough. You may see him lying there above 
you, on the brink of the ditch, for we dragged aan out, pauore gueuz ! to 
give breathing space to whoever might lie under tim. f 

nol And the ily ’ asked the Count faintly ; for the long tirade of his guard 
had awoke his memories of the scene. ‘ 

‘ Whew! diantre!’ whistled the man; ‘the lady! Then monsieur bad 
alady with him? Tant pis; for there isno knowing where to look tor 
her at this moment.’ 
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‘ fin sines be hase'—caid tio Const contvedy: ‘she was near me 
when I fainted. She could not have lost herself, for she also was in a state 


syncope. 

*Ala bonheur !” said the soldier cheerfully ; * Vive amour ! Vive la 

erre! Voicila petite; n'est ce pas, Monsieur le blessé?’ and as he spoke, 
Oe raised upon his arm the head of a lovely rd fifteen or sixteen years 
of age er bounet, if she had worn one, been 
and her long and !uxuriant brown hair streamed in dishevelled masses over 
her face pa | shoulders ; her eyes were closed, and her cheek and lip as 
white as ashes, but the delicate apd faultless outline of her face struck the 
Count with surprise and admiration. Her dress, soiled and rent as it was, 
yet betrayed its original richness and refinement; and her form though slight 
was graceful and finely proportioned. 

* Dites donc, Monsieur; la voila, n’est-ce-pas?’ asked the soldier with a 
shrewd smile. 

‘I hope—I believe—I do not know '—faltered out the Count. 

* Mais ¢a passe !” = the light-hearted Garde Nationale; ‘ Monsieur 
hopes, and believes, does not know! Savez-vous, Monsieur, qu'elle est 
diantrement gentile, celle-la?’ 

‘Is she hurt?’ asked her protector. 

‘] fear so,’ was the gay reply; for she has her fingers clutched in the 
éollet of Monsieur, comme si elle y tenoit pour quelque chose !’ and he shook 
the little well-gloved hand that the collar of the Count, without, 
however, mopaping, ee desperate clatch of the slender fingers. 

At this moment the dull rattle of an approaching fiacre was heard upon 
the Pontde Jena; and in five minutes it pulled up beside the ditch in which 
lay the Count and his fair companion. The efiorts made by the two soldiers 
to raise their charge restored consciousness to the pale girl beside him ; 
who, oterting suddenly from his shoulder, on which her head had been laid 
by his considerate attendant, gazed around her in terrified bewilderment, 
and then burst into a passion of tears. 

‘What can we do with her?’ asked the Count helplessly, weakened 
in spirit by the physical suffering which he was undergoing ; ‘ We cannot 
leave her here.’ 

‘ Leave her here!’ echoed the bystanders, as if simultaneously: ‘Is she 
not amie de Monsieur ?’ 

‘ Assuredly, while I can serve her,’ said the Count, rallying: ‘Can we 
not take her home? Where does she reside 2’ 

‘Oh, no, no—I beseech you, for the love of mercy, do not take me home 
—I dare not go home to-night!’ exclaimed the girl in terror ; ‘take me with 
you—to your home—I shall be safe with you.’ . 

‘ But I am a stranger,’ gasped out the Count, as the soldiers were carrying 
him to the fiacre; ‘a bachelor—l| live ina public hotel ; I am well known 

aris.’ 


lost in the struggle, 


m \e 
‘Tam glad of it, v lad !’ said the lady, as she sprang into the coach 
unassisted ; ‘for thus, i ieee, you will not venture to desert me. 

‘ But 1 am ill—wounded —’ 

‘ And, perhaps, in protecting me,’ said the low. mournful voice. 

‘T must go to bed the moment I reach my room.’ 

‘I will watch over you while you sleep.’ 

*Itis probable that J must undergo a very paintul operation.’ 

‘Ihave great nerve. I will support you; aud andl ote forehead with 
eau de Cologne, as I do to dear mamma when she has the migraine.’ 

‘ But your character !—The world ?’ 

* Plait-il?’ 

‘Jt may injure you.’ 

‘Say no more—say no more—I dare not return home tomight—go where 
you will, I must go with you.’ p 

‘ Ma foi, Monsieur est pas trop preux chevalier !’ said the merry soldier, 
as he supported him to the fiacre. 

‘Enough, enough,’ interrupted the Count, impatiently ; ‘drive me home.’ 

Nothing could exceed the anxiety and care of the beautiful girl during 
their tedious ¢rajet to the Rue de Rivoli, for the wounded arm had become 
s0 much swollen and inflamed that they were compelled to travel at a foot’s 
pace, in order to avoid putting their patient to unnecessary agony. She 
wiped the dew of pain from his forehead; she pillowed the aching limb 
upon her lap: she put her arm about him to preserve him from the jolting 
of the ill-hung velncle , and there was a sweet simplicity about everything 
she did and said, which the veriest libertine could not have mistaken.— 
More and more anxious on the subject of his fair charge, the Count, con- 
vinced of her perfect respectability, inquired her name and residence. 

‘ My vame,’ she answered archly, ‘is Amandine.’ 

‘ And that of your family 1’ 

‘Ha! I comprenend.— You want to send me home. Well then, Monsieur 
le Curieux, I will tell you no more until to-morrow,’ Then, casting a de- 
spairing look at her dress, of which the disarray was becoming painfully ap- 


helpless girl to the 






, and, it might even be, to the 
coarse comments of a . He was, however, aware that some deci- 
sive measure must be adopted ; and he justly considered that a steady pro- 
fessional man, who had moreover seen the lady in his apartment, engaged in 
the offices of domestic intimacy, would be, under all circumstances, a more 
desirable confidant, than a gay, young votary of fashion, to whom her very 
existence was unknown. 

Under these circumstances, he resolved, coute qui coute, to profit by the 
opportunity, and to tell his tale as connectedly as he might; end haviag 
come to this determination, he requested the doctor to take a seat, and to fa- 
your him with his counsel in a very difficult and delicate affair. Monsieur, 
politely affirming that he should be delighted to be useful to so amiable a 

atient, accordingly resumed bis place, took a huge pinch of snuff from a 

x embellished with a portrait of the ex-Emperor, and assumed an attitude 
of attention. ; 

‘You, doubtlessly, monsieur le docteur,’ commenced the count, in a hur- 
ried manner, ‘ remarked the lady who was kind enough to mterest her- 
— - my suffering, during the operation which you just now so ably per- 

ormed.’ 

‘ Impossible to do otherwise, my dear sir,’ was the sententious reply ; 
‘ Mademoiselle est adorable.’ 

‘ ¥es, very,’ acceded the patient, the difficulty of whose task was by no 
means lessened by the vivacious apostrophe of his hearer; ‘ she is decidedly 
= beautiful; and her friends must be most anxious with regard to her 

te.’ 


‘ Ma foi, Monsieur le Comte,’ broke in the man of science; ‘I can scarce- 
ly imagine that any lady under your protection—for the remark you have 
just made has informed me that Mademoiselle is not, as I supposed, your 
sister—I can scarcely imagine, I say, that any lady under your protection 
can be greatly to be pitied” 

‘You mistake her position altogether, sir,’ said the young man, eagerly ; 
‘my acquaintance with the innocent girlnow under my roof is only some few 
hours old, and must be at once terminated, both for her own sake and for 
mine. She confided herself to my honour in a moment of mages | _ 
and I should merit everlasting opprobriam were I to repay her confidence 
by wrong; and with this conviction, I confess to you that I would rather 
dispense with such a garde-malade during my convalescence, even were I 
at liberty to secure it, which is far from being the case.’ ’ 

The doctor bowed, smiled somewhat mystically, and made another vigor- 
ous attack upon his snufi-box. d 

‘Lhad better at once be circumstantial, my good sir,’ said the patient, a 
little irritated by the expression of countenance assumed by his companion, 
for L perceive that we shall never understand each otber ;’ aad he forthwith 
commenced a detai! of «!\ the circumstances connected with their meeting, 
from the appeal of the atirighted girl in the Champ de Mars, to the advent of 
the doctor himself. 

‘H—a!’ suspirated the old gentleman, as he looked up at the narrator 
with a merry twinkie in his eye; ‘ Munsieur le Comte is just of an age and 
figure for such adventures! And so, Mademoiselle refused either to return 
home, or to give a reason for her refusal ?’ . 

‘So much is true,’ said the Count; ‘ but I would peril my life that she is 
as innucent as an angel.’ 

‘Monsieur est galant homme,’ bowed the professional gentleman. 

‘On my henour, monsieur le docteur, you almost try me beyond my 
patience.’ 


‘You are, at least, monsieur le blesse, exerting yourself beyond yonr 
strength. I must have no more of this. We will discuss the moral excel- 
lences of la belle Amandine this day week, or thisday mouth.’ 

‘ By the fame of my fathers! you shall not leave the house with so erro- 
neous an impression,’ exclaimed the young man, as he grasped him by the 
arm; ‘and as [ plainly see that no asseverations of mine will suffice to con- 
vince you, I will at ouce request the lady to oblige me by returning to this 
room; and, by deciding in your presence upon her future proceedings, com- 
pel you to admit that you have wronged her. Stay or go, it shall be pre- 
cisely as she herself decides.’ 

‘Le valet de Monsieur le Comte mettra deux couverts dorenavant,’ said 
the doctor, with another of his provoking smiles 

The young Count turned aside without reply, and ringing a small bell 
which stood upon a table near his chair, sent by his servant, in the most re- 
spectful terms which he could frame, a request that the lady would honour 
him with her presence for a few moments before he retired to rest. 

His wish was fulfilled on the instant, and not another syllable was ex- 
changed between the two gentlemen until Mademoiselle Amandine entered 
the apartment. Brief as had been the period of her absence, and limited 
as were necessarily her facilities for so doing, she had contrived to adjust 
her dress, and the beautiful hair which waved in rich masses over her small 





parent in the increasing light, she continued pettishly, ‘ E¢ quel costume !— 
No wonder Monsieur is ashamed of my being seen with bim! And my 
bonnet—my pretty pink bonnet; lost, I declare, and quelle cviffure! C'est 
une vraie honte !” 

a cannot assist you,’ smiled her companion: ‘1 have neither wife nor 


‘ Tant mieux,’ said the innocent girl ; ‘ for, truly, I should lave been in no 
figure to be presented to a grande dame. Well, Monsieur must excuse my 
deshabille until to-morrow, and then it will be repaired. But whatascene 
I shall have to go through! Madame enragera! 1 wonder where all the 
rest are.’ 


These disjointed sentences were, of course, perfectly unintelligible to the 
Count; but as the wilful young beauty had evidently made up her mind not 
to satisfy his curiosity until it suited her to do so, he abstained from all fur- 
ther inquiries ; and in five minutes more they arrived at his hotel. The por- 
tier, roused out of the deep sleep which generally falls even upon the most 
insomnious about dawn, growled out an oath as hedrew the cordon, with- 
out troubling himself further as to whose advent it might be at that untime- 
ly hour, until fairly aroused by the summons of the two soldiers to marshal 
them to the Counts apartment; upon which he drew the second cord in- 
tended to ring down the valet of his locataire ; an impulse which was, how- 
ever, supe atory. the stopping of the carriage having already led Mon- 
sieur Christophe to divine the arrival of his master. The astonishment of 
the domestic isindescribable, when, having duly lamented and sacre’d over 
the accident of the Count, he saw him followed from the fiacre by a lady! 
Mademoiselle Amandine had flung over her fair, unbonneted head the cache- 
mire from her shoulders, and her face was completely veiled by its folds.— 
The valet, nevertheless, understood at a glance that she was young and 

fal; and decided that physiognomical beauty must follow of course: 

ut how his master—his master—who was so spdenistly comme il faut and 

correct, should bring any lady there—to his apartrnent—where he might be 

visited by half Paris during his indisposition, was a mystery which Mon- 
sieur Christophe, with all his indices, was unable to fathom. 

The violent pain which the Count underwent in his passage from the fia- 
cre to his sleeping-room, caused him utterly to forget, tor the moment, the 
strange position of his protegée ; nor did the young lady appear more mind- 
fulot herself, her whole atteution being directed to her compulsatory host, 
whose e step she watched with the tenderness and solicitude of an ef- 
fectionate sister; but the Count was no sooner comfortably deposited in a 
fauteuil, and one of the soldiers despatched with a coach to summon an em- 
inent sirgeon in the next street to his assistance, than she forthwith began to 
busy herself in those handred and one minor and graceful details, which, 
trifling in themselves, tend so greatly to soothe an invalid She sprinkled 
the handkerchief which the valet handed to him with some volatile essence 
from his toilette. She put a cushion beneath his feet, and a pillow under 
his head ; she swept back the luxuriant hair from his brow, and fanned it 


into coolness with a corner of her cashemire. She discovered a position of 


comparative ease for the fractured limb; and, on the arrival of the surgeon, 
who, was too much occupied withthestate of his patient, w hose arm was pain- 
fully swollen and inflamed from the delay which had arisen in applyiug a 
ee to take any beed of the bystanders, she quietly avd promptly 
obeyed all his directions, and assisted the valet in supporting his suffering 
master. 7 

At length the operation was performed ; and the worthy doctor, while he 
desived that his patient should be lett for a few minutes at peace before he 
was even deposited in bed, had time to look about him. His first care was 
to lay sundry inyunetions on Monsieur Christophe, relatively to his new du- 
 Laasaiindie antes ~ done, he turned towards the young lady, 
and w ed by , , a's ‘ . . 
pone as mares Braga ee beauty, as he added, ‘J should at once 


, ; rotessional nurse, had I not already experienced 
that a — 4s well as an angel; and that, undoubtedly, 
Monsieur will prefer to be tended by the fair hands of his pretty sister, at 


least for the present; but I will take care that the garde-malade shall be et 
her post in time to relieve Madem. iselle from all night-watching.’ 

The lips of Amandine were parted to reply, when the Count. re nesting 
to be left alone with the surgeon, she silently passed into the salon bevaed 
his chamber, and he remained ¢¢te-a-tete with his medical atte ndant. As 
she disappeared, the young man felt ,2 Strange embarrassment He was 
anxious to confide his position with his young and beautiful inmate tied? , 
and faithfully to his new acquaintance, who was aman ot staid de Booronh A 
and sober age, in order to request his advice as to what steps he eae the 
most correctly take to restore the lady to her friends; but fe became Pome 
scious, even upon the threshold of his task, that, to a person who had not 
been an actor in the daugerous and bewildering scene from which he had 

ecrecently escap: d, the truth itself must necessarily appear so exa acerated 
and equivocal, that his innate chivalry rendered him unwilling to subject the 


and finely shaped head, as onl ya Frenchwoman could have done it; and 
she looked so beautiful, so earnest, and so innocent, as she approached her 
protector, that even the worldly shrewdness of the doctor was somewhat 
shaken, as he rose, and advanced a chair, begging her to be seated. 

In five minutes the conversation was directed to the Champ de Mars,aud 
the numerous accidents which had occurred on the previous night; when it 
turned naturally and easily upon their own individual share in the disaster: 
atter which the doctor requested that the young lady would make him ser- 
viceable in any manner which might occur to her. ‘Perhaps,’ hecoucladed, 
m a bantering tone, ‘Mademoiselle will permit me to restore her to her 
friends, who must, be miserable at the absence of so fair a relative.’ 

‘ Thank the Fates, monsieur !’ exclaimed the young lady joyously ; ‘neither 
papa nor mama can have been made unhappy, for they are absent from 
Paris; and, to be sincere with you, I was afraid to face madame, until fear 
had overcome her auger, for she told us that something would happen ; and 
as there has scarcely been time enough yet for her first burst of rage to sub- 
side, with all gratitade to monsieur for his kind proposal, I shall remain 
where I am uutil to-morrow.’ 

‘You hear, Monsicur le Comte,’ said the doctor, with achuckling laugh ; 
* Mademoiselle will remain where she is.’ 

‘Oh! gentlemen,’ murmured the fair girl, as she suddenly clasped her 
hands and burst into tears, ‘if you knew what it was to be en pension witha 
stern, uncompromising governess, you would not wonder at my terror.— 
For the first time in her life, she suffered herself to be persuaded to allow 
six of her young ladies—the six steadiest in the whole school—to visit the 
Champ de Mars, to assist atthe feux d’artifice; but she grumbled to the 
last, for she said she was sure that something terrible would happen; andso 
it did, for we were separated by the crowd; and when | implored the pro 
tection of a stranger, | had been alone for several minutes. My only hope 
now is, that my companions may have been equally fortunate, or have found 
their way home ; and that terror at my protracted absence may conquer the 
anger from which { may be, perhaps, silly to shrink with so much dread ; 
for to be frank, messieurs,’ and she paused a moment, and blushed deeply, 
‘my parents have left Paris to prepare for my fiancialles, and I am to quit 
the Faubourg de Roule in a fortnight.’ 

‘The Faubourg du Roule,’ exclaimed the doctor, starting to kis feet. 

‘ Sans doute, monsieur, replied the young lady, in some alarm; [ ‘am a 
pensionnaire in the establishment of Madame——.’ 

‘ And you are to be atlianced in fifteen days?’ 

‘So mamma has just decided.’ 

‘And your name is 
. Y senna Duchatelet,’ answered the poor girl, more and more terri- 
ied. 

‘It cannot be !—it is not possible!’ vociferated the doctor. ‘ What lucky 
star brought me here? My dear sir;’ and he seized the hand of the Count, 
and raised it harriedly to his lips, ‘ you bave saved me from misery—M 
dear daughter!’ and he fairly threw his arms about the neck of the young 
lady, and embraced her vehemently. ‘Little did I think what an angel of 
beauty Frederick was about to possess !—Yes, Mademoiselle ; yes, Monsieur 
le Comte,’ he continued, as he snatched up his hat and cane; ‘I am, indeed, 
the proper person to restore Amandine Duchatelet to her pénsion, for I am 
Doctor Pinchot, and she is the promised bride of my son.’ 





——~—— 


A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
Fromthe French of Auguste dela Croix. 

It was in the mouth of July, 1838, that several young men were joyously 
breakfasting in one of the ground floor parlours of the Café Anglais. Judg- 
ing by the lateness of the hour (the clock of the establishment marked half 
past two) and the quantity of uncorked bottles ranged at one end of the ta- 
ble, the engagement had been a long and warm one, 

The hero of the {éte satthe examples, and paid liberally by his good compa- 
ny what he would not trouble himself by settling with others means. 

He was about twenty-five; a delicate black moustache slightly curled up 
at the ends, served to impress upon his pale but animated face that expres- 
sion of rather aggressive resolution which sits not illy upon an officier de- 
core. The guests, five in number, were all officers of the same rank in the 
same regiment, hut of different ages. The object of the meeting was the 
wetting, as itis termed, the new epaulettes of the Amphytrion just promo- 
ted to the grade of Captain after a recent expedition in Algiers. 

Charles de Montilly (the name is a fictitious one, and is the only alteration 
that the truth of the story will undergo.) was one of those luc ky officers 
whom the conquest of Algiers has alone beur fited, by revealing worth and 
courage which might otherwise have remained forever hid Good, obli- 


| ging, devoted, and loyal, he was beloved by his comrades and esteemed by 
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his superiors. Some affairs of honour, in which he had shown as much 
in ity as generosity, had won him a position in his regiment which all 
young soldiers are so eager to obtain. Active, industrious, intelligent, full 

of hope, and with a little ambition—only one fault, but for a soldier, a capi- 

tal one tarnished this excellent disposition. Charles was not exactly a bully 

but a swaggerer, a failing which is not, as some suppose, incompatible with 
true courage, but ofien accompanies it in extreme youth. This swagger- 

ing, at times, easily de generated into a sarcastic, and often into a quarrel- 
some spirit—an instant after the conviction of his error would stifle the 

vanity which cansed it. Detesting in his heart his unfortunate failing, he 

would willingly have excused himself to those he had offended, if the deli- 
cacy of military honour had allowed him to offer such a re tion. You 
had. bat to know his really good qualities to have pardoned the asperity of 

his temper. : 

The noisy gaiety of the party the witty speeches, the apt and often bur- 
lesque repartees, for some time amused the few persons whom chance had 
brought to the same room. It was ata moment when conversation becomes 
so light, frivolous, and loose, that it might be compared to the thin clothin 
of a danseuse, that Charles de Montilly became suddenly quiet and ceas 
vo take part in the hilarity of his companions—with an elbow on the table, 
and one hand in his chair, he commenced pilin nie (as we see 
cannon balls) a quantity of English cherries which remained en his plate. 

‘What the d—I are you doing there,’ asked one of his friends, surprised 
at Montilly’s silence. } 

The latter, without replying, quietly continued the geometrical arrange- 
ment of the red globes. . } 

* What are you at, with that formidable preparation?’ said another voice. 
‘ Are you going to give us the taking of Constantine.’ 

The’ only answer Charles made was to turn bis eyes slowly towards one 
corner of the room. On looking in the same direction, his companions per- 
ceived a large full faced, dark complexione| min; his expression was cold 
and severe—in front of him wasa boitle of farv; lie appeared to be at least 
sixty, and was large and strong and tall in stature. He wes carelessly lean- 
ing on the table, and holding his enormous head surmounted by a resplen- 
dent red wig in his two hands. The immobility of lis position, and the ex- 
pression of his face from the middle of which two large roand eyes were 
staring, formed a singular contrast to the boisterons young bloods whom he 
was silently observing. He reminded oue of a pacitic bull-dog watching a 
troop of noisy school-boys. 

At the sight of this odd-looking personage, a loud laagh burst from every 
mouth. 

Charles de Montilly and the stranger remained stering xt each other with 
a cold inquisitorial look, as if trying to divine what secret thought was pass- 
ing through their minds. The officer was the first to lose patience. — 

* Parbleu !’ cried he, ‘I'll see if | can’t lower that toad-look which is try- 
ing to fascinate me.’ ; } 

As he spoke, he placed a cherry pit between his forefinger and thumb, 
raised his right honk arene with his eye, while the other arm, placed perpen- 
dicularly upon the table, served as a rest, and insured the trueuess of the shot, 

Then adjusting his arm, and aiming with the greatest care, ‘ now for the 
monster’s eye,’ said he. ‘ , 

The forehead of the stranger wrinkled slightly : he passed his hand over 
it to rab off the red mark the pit had made, and picking it from the marble 
table on which it fell, he gravely put it in his waistcoat pocket. He then re- 
suming his former position, as though he attached vo importance to what 
had taken place. . ' 

All the spectators looked at one another in astonishment. 

«?T was well aimed,’ cried the officers all at once. 

‘No, [ pointed it too high,’ replied Montilly with affected calmness. ‘I 
must try again.’ t 

A murmur of disapprobation arose from the different corners of the room. 
Without appearing to notice this significant manifestation, the Captain re- 
newed the trial. 

This time he hit the cheek a little under the eye ; without shrinking, the 
stranger picked up the pit, as at first, and placed himself in bis former po- 
sition. 

“You are evidently engaging with a hippopotamus, my dear Montilly,’ 
said one, ‘ I advise you to change the calibre of your shot.’ 

‘Is the old curmudgeon going to speculate upon cherry stones?’ cried 
another. 

‘As he chooses,’ replied Montilly; ‘I have a provision of cherries, and 
patience to satisfy him ’ ; ; 

Four times was the experiment tried, with the same insolent perseverance 
on the one side, and the same apparent ivsensibility ou the other The in- 
dignation of the witnesses of this scene at last broke out ; but the almost 
menacing attitude of the officers, and above all the firm and haughty bearing 
of the stranger, had prevented them from forcibly taking his part. He haa 
been hit several times in the face, and his white waistcoat was dotted with 
little spots like blood. At the sixth essay, the pit had bounded into the mid- 
die of the room. The stranger rose to pick it up—they thought he was 
crazy. Those whom curiosity or interest had drawn near him, separated 
to let hitm pass. After taking it from the floor, instead of returning to his 
seat, he advanced straight to the Captain. 

‘Sir,’ said he, with slight irony, ‘your eye appears to me to want cor- 
rectness. I shoot a little; permit me to offer you the lessons which [ have 
learned from experience. Six lessons will, I think, suffice. If you please 
we will commence to-morrow morning 

‘ bier | well, sir,’ replied Charles withoutbeing disconcerted, ‘ I am at your 
disposal.’ 

Vou have your seconds,’ continued the stranger, ‘ here are mine.’ 

He pointed to two persons who a interested in him. After call- 
ing and paying the waiter he left the room, bowing very politely to the 
company. 

Next morning, Captain Montilly with his two seconds had waited about 
an hour at the end of one of the walks of the Bois de Vincennes, when a 
carriage sores some distance off, and four persons got out. 

‘Sir,’ said Montilly’s adversary, advancing towards him, ‘I beg you ‘ll ex 
cuse my delay, for, contrary to custom, | make it a rule to breakfast before 
a duel, to wre 4 sure of it; and itis easy, believe me, to forget one’s self 
with such agreeable guests as these two gentlemen,’ designating his seconds, 
who bowed their thanks.’ 

‘ As for this gentleman,’ pursued he, ‘I should be very glad on this occa- 
sion to manage my pistol with the skill he does his lancet.’ 

The conditions of the duel being arranged and the distance measured off, 
luck gave the Captain the first shot. The piercing look and sang froid of 
his adversary awed him. His ball passed over the stranger's shoulder. 

‘You pulled the trigger too quick,’ said che latter ; ‘let's see if my hand is 
steadier. Allow me to recommend yon to keep perfectly still, your life de- 
pends upon it. Now for the gentleman's right ear.’ 

The ball whistled past. The Captain stepped forward; his right ear 
with a piece of the occiput hung mutilated upon bis shoulder. The bullet 
had just grazed the skull. The surgeon declared the wound not at all 
dangerous. 

‘J am almost sorry, sir,’ said the stranger, ‘ to bave deprived you of an ear. 
We shall meet again I hope. Here is one of the pits you sent me. Don't 
forget that I still owe you five.’ 





Two years had scarcely rolled by since the incident we have related took 
place. The adventure of Captain Charles de Montilly was much talked of. 
The rough lesson he had received often came to his mind, and it was with 
apprehension he remembered the unencouraging farewcll of the terrible 
stranger. If he kept his word the unfortunate Captain would be done for 
before the sixth lesson. Brave as he was, Charles de Montilly would rath- 
er have scaled twenty redoubts, or would have been the lirst to enter twen- 
ty breaches, than to receive the remaining five shots of the enemy he had 
so imprudently made; and he began to reflect seriously on ay, He 
attentively read the famous letter of Rousseau on the subject, and he thought 
that the donaent husband of Terese might be right. From this time his 
conversion proceeded rapidly. He became more guarded in his conversa- 
tion and more modest in his behaviour, without losing any of the vigour of 
his character. One day he even asked himself if he was obliged to fight six 
times for the same offence, aud with one adversary, 80 incomparably his su- 
perior. Equity aid common sense answered in the negative. But he had 
command enough over himself to regret the advantage such a decision gave 
him. He could not overcome his old prejudices, and satisfied himself by 
admiring the stoic heroism of Turenne. 

Soon, however, he began to forget his adventure, and to think no more of 
those that were to follow it. The regiment had changed garrison; Charles 
de Moutilly has been several months at Nismes. The Captain was a man of 
education, and, though not an antiquarian, could not help feeling interested 
in the Roman city. He loved to read Cwsar’s commentaries again while 
sitting among the ruins of the Amphitheatre or the Temple of Diana, and 


then the fertile fields of Languedoc are so beantiful in the spring. 
Nismnes is so Roman acity that the refined connoisseurs of Tiberius s ot 
Augustus’s time might easily have taken that most beautiful portion of its 


inhabitants—the grisettes—for young Roman girls, in the suburbs of the 
Eternal City. Did you ever see the grisette of Nismes? Talk of your Par is 
griscttes—you might as well compare the wine of Suresne to the best Lu 

nel or St. Peray. What fire! what life!—’Tis of the young girls of Nismes 
[am speaking—what grace ! what activity ! ‘ 

Captain Montilly was only wasting his time here; but in return he wou 








a broken arm, which exempted him for oyer from the service. 
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is is the it happened. 
tien & he was returning froma favourite walk, he saw a grou 
of girls seated on the ruins of the Temple of Diana. They flew 
at his a like a flock of travelling birds. In the confusion one of 
them teft er handkerchief, which the a hastened to carry to her; and 
thus his courtesy introduced him to one of the most beaatiful of the Nismot- 
sians. Charles did what ny eee with plenty of time would have 
done in his situation. He attached himself to the steps of the beautiful Nis- 
moisian, and in the neighbourhood of her little home, soon forgot the impos- 
ing ruins of Roman randeur. He was destined, however§ one day to re- 
visit them, but not alone. On that day, the Captain rose with Aurora,— 
whistled a tane, put oa his most brilliant epaulettes—thought the air purer, 
the heavens more beautiful than he had ever seen them—was just going 
out, when some one knocked, and in walked aman. "Twas the amateur 
of the cherry-pits. — , ¢ 

‘1 am merely passing through, Sir,’ said he to the stupefied ve eg? ‘T 
arrived last night, and leave to-morrow morning. Learning at hotel I 

ut up at, that you were garrisoned here, [ could not let the opportunity 
slip without paying my compliments, and reminding you that 1 am still 

our - 6 
‘You will then oblige me by postponing your departure, sir; as it is im- 

ible nae eee * —’ g : 

The stranger loo im straight in the eye. . 

‘ The business that obliges wet be off po is important, and will 
notadmit of delay. But you, sir, can’t you favour me with a moment !— 
Pardon my inquisitiveness, at what hour does your business call you, to- 

ay? 

. ?, This evening, at twilight.’ 
‘Oh, then all isright. The whole day remains to us.’ 
‘Your hoar, sir?’ demanded the Captain, reddening with impatience and 


er. . 
FWhy not this moment ? My servant is waitiug there, under your win- 
dow, with my box of pistols—you know them, they are Lepaye’s. I am 
an entire stranger here—your seconds shall be mine.’ 
A half hour afterwards, on the spot where that evening he was to meet 
the pearl of Nimoisian grisettes, Charles de Montilly received a ball in the 


arm. ; 

‘Sir,’ said his adversary, taking from an elegant purse, a cherry-pit, 
which he presented him, ‘there are four more ; please to accept them in 
settlement of my debt, and in remembrance of me. 

Charles de Moutilly happily was cured of this second wound, and was 
for ever delivered from the presence and lessons of the redoubtable shoot- 
ing master. But he never again saw his pearl of Nimoisian grisettes, as his 
regiment had changed quarters during his confinement. Warp. 


SC AGARIGULTUR2, 


BY J. 3. SKINNER, ESQ. 


WHEAT. 


Conclusion of the account of General Hartman’s experiments with vari- 
ous wheats. 


White Provence, from France.—Heads, middling size and baid, chaff o 
a bluish cast: berry, very large and white, bran thin, yielding flour well, and 
ofa good quality. Thisis one of the most beautiful samples that I have had 
under cultivation. From its first coming up, it comes forward faster than 
any other variety [ have seen—so much so, that it can be distinguished from 
all of the others. The blades are larger and longer, spread more rapidly, 
—s more straws from a root; it stands the winter well, is not injured 
y the insect, and ripens four or five days before the common varieties, 
yielding well Ln oue instance, one peck was sown in October, after corn, 
on less than one-fourth of an acre, and the product was eleven and a half 
bushels of most beautiful berry, at the rate of forty-eight bushels to the 
acre, 
The only objection I have to this variety—it falls down more than any 
other. The straw is small, long and soft, with heads large in proportion to 
the size of the straw, aud well filled. 


Old Red-Chaf-—This variety was introduced inte Western New York 
more than forty years ago, from the lower part of Pennsylvania, and for more 
than twenty years it was the favourite variety, and has produced some of 
the heaviest yields known in this vicinity. Red chaff, bald ; straw, long, sel- 
dom lodging; berry of a good size, and weighing from 60 to 63 lbs. to the 
bushel—white, and bran thin, producing flour weil, and of a superior qual- 
ity. On new oak lands it is uow one of the best varieties that is sown.— 
On old lands, of late years, it appears to have lost some of its former quali- 
ties, being more subject to rust and mildew. The insect attacks it more 
freely than some others, and it has suffered by severe winters. At present, 
it is not sown as much: as formerly. 











Kentucky White-bearded, better known in Western New York as Hutch- 
inson, or bearded Hit, or Canada flint—was introduced into Cayuga'county 
by Mr. Hutchinson, and has been sown extensively the last five years, and 
now is the favourite variety with many. The two years that I have tried 
it, it has not equalled tae unproved flint. On clay soils, or where wheat is 
late in ripening, it may be valuable, as it is supposed to ripen earlier than 
other varieties. 

With me, when sown on the same soils, and at the same time with my 
flint, it has not ripened any sooner. 

This is a white-chatf bearded wheat, heads short and heavy, (it is called 
club wheat in some sections,) and well filled, with a short white round ber 
ry, weighing from 60 to 65 to the bushel. The berry being short, packs 
close in the half bushel, yields flour of good quality, but will not come up 
to the improved flint. Bran is thicker and more brittle, and will not admit 
of being ground as close: if it is, the flour is more specky, exhibiting sinall 

articles of bran. If itis not cut before fully ripe, there is a loss in harvest- 
ing, for it shells very easy. Every touch of the long stiff beard shells it out. 
It stools or tillers out but litle, requiring from one and a half to two bushels 
of seed peracre. The straw is stilf, and seldom lodges. On river flats and 
rich soils, when the common varieties would lodge, this will not get down. 
Insects affect it more readily than they do some other varieties. The hea- 
viest yield of wheat that | bave heard of this year, was from this kind. It is 
somewhat liable to smut, owing to its usually being cut green; the straw 
being thick, it matures more after it is cut than most kinds. 


Indiana Wheat.—This variety was introduced from the State that bears 
its name. White chaff, bald; berry, white and large; bran thin; the berry 
not as flinty asthe white flint, having more of the appearance of the improv- 
ed flint; some of the best quality weighing sixty-four to the bushel, produc- 
ing flour of superior quality and quantity ; straw is larger and longer than 
the white flint; ripens about three days sooner, shells easy, sv that there is 
considerable loss if it remains in the field till fully ripe. It is well adapted 
to strong soils. On the farm of J. Cook, of Byron, it has averaged thirty 
bushels per acre for ten years ; but with me it has not proved as well as the 
flint. Its early ripening makes it valuable on late soils. This grain the in- 


eee attacked more than the flint, and it is more liable to be winter- 
ed. 


Velvet Beard or Crate Wheat.—This is an English variety, and was in- 
treduced into Western New York about sixteen years since. This is a red- 
dish chaff, bearded, with a large red berry. The straw is large and long. 
Heads long and well filled ; long and very stiff beards, producing well on 
strong soils. It requires to be sown one and a-half bushels to the acre, as it 

oes not spread as well as some other kinds. It is sown mostly on the strong 
soils of the Genesee flats, being very hardy, and straw stiff, it is not subject 
to be thrown out by the frosts of spring. With its stiff straw, it seldom gets 
down. The berry heavy, and weighing from sixty to sixty-four to the bush- 
el, It is fifteen per cent. inferior to the white wheat, in the quantity and 
quality of its flour. Flour made from this wheat is of a yellowish cast. It 
will admit of being sown the last of August, being seldom injured by the in- 
sects or strong soils. 


Soule's Wheat.—In the first volume of the New Genesee Farmer, this 
variety of wheat is noticed as being discovered, or a few heads being fonnd, 
in a field of white flint, by Jonathan Soule of Perrinton, in this county.— 
From the best information I can obtain of its first introduction into this 
State, Judge Soule, of Onondaga county, obtained it at Washingtoo, 

It appears to be a mixed variety ; about one-half is a red chaff, the other 
half white-chaff bald; with me, some of it is red-chaff bearded. This ap- 
Pears to be a valuable variety; the heads are large, five kernels abreast in 
4 chamber ; berry beautiful white, bran thin, yielding flour well, and of a 
Sood quality. _This is claimed as an early variety : it has not proved so 
= a ep as the white flint. In favourable seasons it 
sublent t ue vik = It is not so hardy as some varieties ; it is more 
oe wi 1 -% il. a straw is of a good size, and rather stiff, holding 
iw, arge and heavy heads well. It is not extensively cultivated, except 
4 Wayne county It has been considerably sought for the past season for 


fe re} i . oes ° 
po I believe it has not been sufficiently tested to admit it as the main 


' Beaver-Dam.—This variety was first noticed in Western New-York about 
sete pe | Se clelags eale White chaff, bald, straw long and stiff, berry red 
Weighing from sixty to sixty-four, bran thick and tough; flour not in large 






quantities, and of a yellowish cast. This variety is considered a valuable 
one on strong rich soil, seldom lodging, rather slow in ripening. It has 
a some heavy yields; in one instance, fifty-two bushels per acre — 
t has now wholly gone out of use in this vicinity. 

Eclipse.—An English variety, much resembling the white flint in its 
rowth and appearance ; is not hardy. Our winters are too severe for it. 
have discontinued it in my experiment field. 

Virginia White May.—lI received this variety from Virginia, six years 
ago. It is a white chaff bald, much resembling the white flint in its growth 
and straw ; the heads are more gamed the berry standing out more, and 
shells easier. The berry is not as white as when I received it, having more 


the bushel ; bran of a medium thickness ; producing flour of a good quality. 
The first two years { had it under cultivation, it was equal to the white 
flint. Since then, in field culture, it has not succeeded as well. The last 
three years, I have sown it only in my experiment field. [ts early maturing 
would make it valuable. {thas not been affected with rust since I had it 
under cultivation, ripening six or eight days earlier than common varieties. 
For many years this favourite variety was extensively cultivated in Mary- 
land end, Vir inia, and the high credit of their flour was established from 
this variety of wheat. Ithas now = a there, having given 
way to more hardy varieties, producing flour of inferior quality. 

In the second volume of Transactions, page 254, by an error of the press, 
I was made to say, when speaking of the above wheat, *‘ superior” quality, 
for ** inferior.” 

Wheatland Red.—This is a new variety, which I originated from the 
Virginia May Itisared chaff, bald, heads of medium length, and well 
filled with a red berry, weighing 66 tothe bushel, and producing flour of good 
quality. This isa very hardy variety; straw of good size and very bright; 
it has the quality of the Virginia May in its early ripening. It has stood our 
severe winters as well as the most hardy variety that I have tested. I be- 
lieve it is one of the most valuable kinds that can be introduced on soils 
where other varieties are subject torust. The four years that I have tested 
it, it has had no appearance ofrust. Its red berry is objectionable. Iknow 
of no red wheat that is equal to the white in quality or quantity of its flour ; 
the bran being thicker, and will not admit of being ground as close. 


Tuscan Bald.—This variety was brought frem Tuscany, to New-York, in 
1837. I first sowed it in 1839. This is a bald, white chaff, berry large and 
white. On the first introduction, it was snpposed to be a vuelto oe 
If it had been sufficiently hardy to have withstood tke hard winters, it might 
have proved so, as its large heads were well filled, and the wheat gave flour 
of a fine quality and fair quantity. Its being so liable to be winter-killed, 
caused it to be laid aside. 

Tuscan Bearded.—This was from the same source as the above: it is a 
bearded wheat, heads very large, and beard stiff; the berry shorter than the 
bald Tuscan and larger, very white: a fair wheat tor flour; straw very 
stiff, and of a blue shade; it is not as hardy as the bald: most of it was win- 
ter-killed. After a trial of three years, I have rejected it. 

Yorkshire.—This variety was introduced from England, into New York, 
about ten years since. I have cultivated it for several years. For some 
years it was held in high repute, but has now oe | disappeared. It ap- 
peared to be a mixed variety of white and red chaff; bald, straw long and 
stitf; heads long and well filled, with a beautiful white berry. Yielded 
flour well and of good quality. Ripened late, more subject to rust, and 
more injured by insects, than some other varieties. When it did well, the 
yield was heavy, but it was very subject to smut, and the only variety that 
ever produced the ergot with me. 

Bellevire Talavera.—This I received direct from England, and have 
sown itfour years. It is a white chaff, bald-headed ; straw large and long, 
and very white aud stiff It has not lodged with me; spreads or tillers well ; 
is not sufliciently hardy to stand severe winters; is more subject to the in- 
sect than common varieties. 

This has been one of the varieties cultivated in England and Scotland, 
where it is said to be one of the earliest to ripen ; while here it may be call- 
ed a late ripening wheat. Its large, long, and well-filled heads, with a most 
veautiful berry, would make it a valuable variety, if it could be acclimated 
So far, it has not equalled some other varieties in quautity, owing to being 
thinned by insects and severe winters. 

Pegglesham.—This is an English variety, introduced here in 1840, direct 
from England. White chaff, bald, straw short, and heads very large and 
clumped: the kernels set in very thick: the upper end of the head the 
largest; the berry medium size and white. With me it has not proved 
hardy; very subjectto lodge, the heads appear too heavy for the straw. 
The winters are too hard for it. 1 have rejected it. 

Golden Drop.—An English variety, red chaff, bald ; long straw, large and 
stiff, This is more hardy than most of the English varieties. The berry 
being red, bran thick, not yielding flour equal to the common varieties, 
is astrong objection to its culture in this vicinity. I have given up its cul- 
ture, believing it does not come upto many of the varieties 1 have had under 
cultivation. 

Skinner Wheat.—This variety was obtained by selecting the heads from 
a single stool ina field in this town, by a man whose uame it bears, about 
fifteen years since. Itis a white chatt, bearded, straw short and very stiff; 
berry red, of good size, weighing 64 lbs. to the bushel ; this is very hardy, 
and has been sought for to sow after corn, and on light soils. Its long stiff 
beards, and stiff straw, and late ripening, are objections to its culture. For 
a number of years it was considerably cultivated in this section, on good soils, 
and it has given some heavy yields; butit has latterly given way for more 
ayproved varieties. 

Mediterranean.—This variety was introduced into Maryland, from the 
Mediterranean Sea, six years since. Itis a light red chatf, bearded, berry 
red and loug, very fliuty, bran thick, producing flour of an inferior quality. 
Ina communication from a wheat-grower on the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, dated September 6th, 1842, speaking of the wheat crop, he says, 
‘the variety that has succeeded best here this season, is the Mediterranean. 
It isa bearded wheat, remarkably heavy, but the grain is about as dark as 
rye, and not plump. Itripens about ten days earlier than any other variety, 
and has escaped every disaster, for several years.’ 

From another, from where it was first introduced: ‘It is a coarse red- 
bearded wheat, and makes inferior flour; its only merit, in my estimation, 
is that it ripens earlier, and is less liable to rust than “ other variety,’ 

This variety may prove valuable at the south, being seldom affected with 
the fly, aud its early ripening is favourable on account of rust. Its long 
stiff beards, heads short, shelling very easy, (so much so, that if it is not cut 
while in itsdoughy state, there will be a great loss,) and the inferior quality 
of its flour, are strong objections to its culture where wheat of superior 
quality succeeds well 


Hume's White Wheat.—This is a new variety obtained by Major Hume 
of Riga; it was selected froma field of flint, three years siuce ; being larger 
in its growth, and ripening earlier; itis a beautiful white wheat, berry large, 
bran thin, much resembling the improved flint inevery respect, except that 
itshells easier. tis hardy, and thus far appears to be a valuable variety. — 
I shall give it a fair trial. 

Blue Stem.—Has been cultivated in Virginia for about thirty-three years; 
white chaff, bald, berry white, weighs 64 lbs. to the bushel, bran thin, pro- 
ducing flour of superior quality. Formerly this was ared wheat, now it is 
changed to a most beautiful white. Straw fair size. producing well ; it is 
now one of the most productive varieties cultivated in Virginia. I am givy- 
ing it a trial. 

Valparaizo Wheat.—This is from Valparaizo, South America ; white 
chaff, bald, berry white, bran thin, much like the white flint: it has the ap- 
pearance of a valuable variety. The past season is the first that L have sown 
it, fam in hope to give a good account of it hereafter. 

All the above varieties I have had under cultivation, are winter wheats, 
and the short descri ptions of their qualities, are as they bave proved with me 
thus far: Also the Blue-Beard, a dwarf variety. I received this variety 
from France, and cultivated it two years. Straw about two-thirds as large 
and long as the common varieties ; grows thick, and stools out well ; Seeks 
about one and a half inches long; beards very long, adbering close to the 
head, aud of a bluish cast. The berry is insize, in proportion to the head— 
of a dark flinty appearance, and very solid; itis one of the earliest varieties 
to ripen, and is very hardy. This is a winter grain, and | am of the opinion 
that it would succeed where no other could. Lt is asma!! yielder and the 
flour of poor quality. I have rejected it. 

Egyptian Wild-Goose, or California.—There is a winter and spring wheat 
bearing these names, both bearing the same appearance. The spring wheat 
has been the most cultivated; it has not met with genera! favour. This va- 
riety has a large head branching out so as to show six or seven short heads 
attached to the main head, and bearded ; berry not large, bran thick, pro- 
ducing flour of a course and harsh feel, of a yellowish cast, resembling bar- 
ley flour. With its large head, it has not been found very productive, ripen- 
ing rather late, and very subject to rust. Some years since, the same varie- 
ty was brought from California, as a new variety ; it has been sown as a 
winter wheat, and has produced a better berry ; it has notsucceeded well 
so far, for itis not hardy. The straw is large and stiff. It is not likely to 
become acclimated so as to make it a valuable variety. The straw being 





of a red, and very hard and flinty appearance; weighing from 63 to 66 to | th 






ee 


In the 8th volume of the Cultivator, page 183, is a fair ac- 
count of this wheat. : 

Rock Wheat was introduced into this country from Spain, more than 40 
years ago: white chaff, bearded ; red and long ; bran thick; produc- 
we offair quality. This isa very hardy variety; straw small and short, 
subject to lodge ; grows very thick, stools well, is several days later in ripen- 
ing than the common varieties. It is mostly grown in the southern tier of 
counties in this State. It is well adapted ‘to new lands and late sowing, 
J on unfavourable soils, giving much better returns than almost any 
other. 

Black Bearded.—This variety was cultivated toa considerable extent in 

e counties of this State, forty years ago. Straw large ; hea 
well filled with a large red berry; beards very long and stiff. "This was 
called one of the hardiest varieties ; it sold well in the Albany market, 
ducing flour well for red wheat _ Its long stiff beards were strong ii cpa 
to its culture. Ihave seen but one field of this wheat growing in Western 
New York. 

Red Bearded.—An English variety, and has been cultivated for many 

ears in this section of the State; red chaff, bearded ; beards standing out 
rom the head, and when fully ripe a little bending down ; white, 
weighing from 60 to 62 pounds to the bushel ; yields flour well ot good: 
q ; this is a hardy variety, succeeds well after corn, or on light soils. 
In one instance in Niagara county, when sown after corn, producing 44 
bushels to the acre. It is mostly sown on clay loam soils—there it succeeds 
best. Straw not very large or very stiff. This variety would be more ex- 
tensively cultivated, if its d were not objectionable. 

Scotch Wheat.—This variety has been cultivated for several years in 
Western New York. Its origin is not known ; it is a large white wheat, 
varies bat little from the Indiana ; berry some larger; does not shell as easy, 
straw large; it is mostly cultivated on the Tonawanda oak-openings, where 
it is held in high estimation. 

Italian Spring Wheat was introdaced by Mr. Hathaway of Rome, Onei- 
da county, and for several years was much sought for. For the last few 
years, it has not succeeded as well as formerly, and is mach less cultivated, 
This is a bearded wheat, white chaff, heads long, the chambers standing 
apart more than the common varieties; berry red, lorg, not very fall; bran 
thick, flour of fair beng Spring wheats are most valuable on soils where 
the wiuter varieties are thrown oat by the frosts of spring. 


Tea Wheat or Siberian Bald.—This is a spring wheat, one of the most 
valuable of the spring varieties. It is extensively cultivated in New Eng- 
land and in the north part of this State. Straw not long, very bright, the 
heads bald, and with a beautifal white berry producing flour of good quality. 
The straw is not so large as the Italian, ripening earlier; the berry sits more 
close in its chamber, not subject to rast. I have cultivated it tor several 
years. Ihave, however, rejected all spring varieties, 


Black Sea Wheat was first introduced into the State of Maine, and has 
been successfully cultivated there for several yar as wellasin some of the 
other New England States. It has succeeded the best of any of the spri 
varieties in Vermont; being earlier in maturing, is less affected with the 
grain worm—seldom rusts or mildews. This is a white chaff, bearded; 
straw soft, very subject to get down, which does not injure it in filling ; ber- 
ry loug aud red, weighs well, bran thick, producing flour of an inferior qual- 
ity. Its early ripening gives it the preference to others. 

{ have received a description of several of the most valuable varieties of 
wheat cultivated in Virginia and the South, and had specimens of them for- 
warded to me, butthey have miscarried. If I had succeeded in getting 
them, I weuld have given a description of them here. I hope to be more 
successful at some other time. 

This list might have been much extended, but I have confined myself to 
such varieties as I have had under cultivation, or those that have come un- 
der my own observation. 





QUALITY AND ECONOMICAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, 


Corn and Potatoes are direct fuod for man. Turnips and green herbage 
are only indirectly convertible to his use. The manufacture of these into 
such food as he can consume—into beef, mutton, and pork, or into milk, 
butter, and cheese—gives rise to important branches of rural economy, to 
which much rural industry is devoted, and a great breadth of land. In 
these branches it is as important to convert the raw vegetable material— 
the turnips and herbage—into the largest quantity of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, beef or cheese, as it is, in arable culture, to raise the largest portale 
amount of grain with the smallest quantity of manure, and with the least in- 
jury to the fand. Hence arise many questions as vitally affecting this indi- 
rect, as the doctrine of manures affects the direct method of raising human 
food. Thus it was observed that one kind of herbage, or corn, or rvot, fat- 
tened animals more quickly than another ; or aided their growth more; or 
caased them to yield more milk ; or made their milk richer, in butter or in 
cheese ; that, from certain kinds of land, or after some modes of culture, or 
when raised by the aid of some kinds of manure, the same kind of produce 
was thore futritive; and that, when given in some states, or under sortie 
knows conditions, it went further, and was therefore more valuable in the 
feedigg of animals. How many curious questions are suggested by such 
observations as the following! Some varieties of wheat are better suited 
for the pas*rycook ; others, tor the baker of bread. Some samples of Bar- 
ley refuse to malt in the hands of the brewer and distiller; and some yield 
more brandy ; while others lay on more fat. The Scottish ploughman refu- 
ses bog Oats for his brose-meal, or for his Oaten-cake, bodies ha? make it 
tough ; and the cotter’s family prefer Angus Oats for their porridge-meal, be- 
cause they swell, and become bulky and consistent in the pot, and go fur- 
ther in feeding the children at the same cost The Pea sometimes refuses 
to boil soft; the Potatoes, on some soils and with some manures, persist in 
growing waxy. If Swedish Turnips sell for 30s. a ton—as in large towns 
they often do—yellow Turnips will bring only about 25s., and white globes, 
18s.; while all the varieties cease to feed well as soon as a second growth 
commences. What is the cause of such differences as these? How do they 
arise? Can they be controlled? Can we by cultivation remove them ?— 
Can we raise produce of this or that quality at our pleasure.—Progress of 
Scientific Agriculture; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” January, 1845. 

—@———— 
From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLF’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


CAUDLE, WHILST WALKING WITH HIS WIFE, HAS BEEN BOWED TO BY A 
YOUNGER AND EVEN A PRETTIER WOMAN THAN MRS. CAUDLE. 

If I’m not to leave the house withont being insulted, Mr. Candle, I'd 
better stay in doors all my life. 
What! Don’t tell me to let you have one night’s rest! I wonder at your 
impudence! It’s mighty fine, 1 never go out with you, and—goodness 
knows !—it’s seldom enough, without having my feelings torn to pieces by 
people of sll sorts. A set of bold minxes! 
Whatam Iraving about? Oh, youknow very well—very well indeed, 
Mr Caudle A pretty person she must be to nod toa man walking with 
his own wife! Don’t tell me that it’s Miss Prettyman—what’s Miss Pretty- 
man tome? Oh! You've mether once or twice at her brother’s house ? 
Yes, 1 dare say you have—no doubt of it. I always thought there was 
something very tempting about that house—and now know itall. Now, 
it’s no use, Mr. Caudle, your beginning to talk loud, and twist and toss your 
arms about asif you were as innocentas a born babe—I’m not to be decei- 
ved by such tricks now. No; there was a time when I was a fool and be- 
lieved anything; but I thank my stars !—I’ve got over that. 
A bold minx! You suppose | didn’t see her laugh, too, when she nodded 
toyou! Oh yes, | knew what she thought me; a poor miserable creature, 
of course. 1 could see that. No—don’t say so, Candle, i don't always see 
more than anybody else—but I can’t and wont be blind, however agreeable 
it might be to you: I must have the use of my senses. I’m sare, if a wo- 
man wants attention and respect froma man, she'd better be anything than 
his wife. I’ve always thought so; and to-day’s decided it. 
No; [ am not ashamed of myself to talk so—certainly not. A good, ami- 
able young creature, indeed! Yes; I dare say; very amiable, no doubt. 
Of course you think her so. You suppose I didn’t see what sort of a bon- 
net she hadon? Ob, a very good creature! And you think I didn’t see the 
smudges of court plaster about her face? You didn’t see ’em !—Very like- 
ly; but { did. Very amiable, to besure!' What do you say? Imade her 
blush at my cll manners? I should like to have seen her blush! ’Twould 
have been rather difficult, Mr. Caudle, fora blush to have come through all 
that paint. No—TI’m not a censorious woman, Mr. Caudle; quite the re- 
verse. No; and you may threaten to get up, if you like—I will speak. I 
know what colour is, and I say it was paint. I believe, Mr. Caudle, I once 
had a complexion; though of course, you have quite forgotten that; I think 
I once had a colour, before your detshact denreyed it. Before | knew you 
the people used to call me the Lily and Rose; but—what are you laughing 
at? J see nothing to laugh at. But as I say, anybody before your own 
wite. 
And I can’t walk out with you but you're bowed to by every woman you 
meet! What da I mean by every woman, when it's only Miss Prettyman? 
That's nothing at all to do with it. How do [ know who bows to yoa when 








large, it is late in ripening ; it is cultivated more for its singular appearance 


(’m not by! Everybody of course. And if they don’t look at you, why 
you look at them. Oh 7 [’m eure you do. You do it even when I'm oul 
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ou, and of course you do when I’m away. Now don’t tell me, Cau- 
deny it—that you don’t know when you do it, and when you 

don’t. But I do 
Miss Prettyman, indeed! What doyousay? You won't lie still and hear 
me scandalize that excellent young woman? Oh, of course, you'll take her 





! Though, to be sure, she may not be so much to blame after all. For | once started, his antagonist became rather the favourite, At a given signal 
al er whee ? You're never seen out of doors with | the men went away, but the Carlton Slasher made one or two 


is she to know you're m 
you're own wife—never. Whenever you go, you go alone. Of course peo- 


ple think you're a bachelor. What do you say? You well know you're tended to complete the match, or whether he had been merely trifling. At 


not! That’s nothiag to do with it—i only ask what other people think, 


when I’m never seen with you? Other women go out with their husbands: hand with him, the Carlton Slasher struck away at such an unexpected speed, 

but as I've often said, I’m not like any other woman. What are you sneer- that his own backers were more surprised than any one. Jack Russell now 

ing at, Mr Candle? How-do I know you're sneering? Don'tiell me: I | began to step out, and aan to get side by side with Peel for some little 
n di 


know well enough, by the manner of you. 


No; you never take me out—and you know it. No; and it’snot my own | own friends to have been fairly beaten in the Free Trade foot-race by the 


ow can you lie there and say that? Oh, all a poor excuse! That’s 
whiat you always say. You're tired ofasking me, indeed, because I always 
start some objection? Of course I can’t go outa figure. And when you 


ask me to go, you know very well that my bonnet isn’t as it should be—or | the use of her Members. [The Members of Parliament who refuse to at- 
that my gown hasu’t come home—or that I can’t leave the children,—or that | tend to their Parliamentary duties. ] 


something k me indoors. You know all this, well enough, before you 


ask me. And that's your art. And when Ido go out with you, I’m sure | . 4), 


to sufferfor it. Yes; you needn't repeat my words. Suffer for it. But 

ju su I have no feelings, oh no, wabolly has feelings but yourself.— 

es; I'dforgot: Miss Prettyman perhaps yes, she may have feelings, of 
course. 

And as I’ve said, I dare say a pretty dupe 

a poor forlorn creature I must lookin every body’s eyes. But knew you 

couldn't be at Mr Pre ’shouse night after night till eleven o’clock— 


fa. i uldn’t | highly nece remy: fe, 
endo grees dal you thenginet y ad oe + ye > a Yoh I don’t the danger of taking their daughters and wards within the fascinating influ- 
mind your ewearing, Mr Candle! It’s I, if | wasn’t a woman, who ought to | ence of the darling Red Men. We understand that two or three of them are 


be there without some cause. 


swear. Butit’slike you men. Lords of the creation, as you call yourselves! 
Lords, indeed! And pretty slaves you make of the 
tied to you. But I'll be separated, Caudle; I will; and then I'll take care 
and let the world know how you've used me. Whatdo you say? 1 may 
“ey my worst? Ha! don’t you tempt any woman in that way— don't, Cau- 

; I waullin’t cetrar tee wher T said. ; 

Miss Prettyman, indeed, and—oh yes! now I see! Now the whole i 

breaks in upon me! Now I know why you wished me toask her with Mr. 
and Mrs Prettyman to tea! And I, like a poor blind fool, was nearly doing 
it. But now, asI say, my eyes are open! And you'd have brought her 
under my own roof—now it’s no use you're bouncing about in that fashion 
—you'd have brought her into the very house, where—— 

Here,’ says Caudle, ‘I could endure it no longer. So I jumped out of 
bed, and went aad slept somehow with the children.’ 


MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 


You ought to be very rich, Mr. Caudle. I wonder who'd lend you live 
8? But soit is: a wife may work aud may slave! Ha, dear! the 
many things that — have been done with five pounds! As if le 
ed i the streets! But you always were a fool, Mr Caudle. 
ve wanted a black satin gown these three years, and that five pounds 
would have pretty well bought it, But it’s no matter how I go—not at all. 
Everybody me don’t dress as becomes your wife—and J don t; but what’s 
that toyou, Mr. Caudle’? Nothing. Oh no! you can have fine feelings for 
everybody but those belonging to you. I wish people knew you, as | do— 
that’s all. - You like to be called liberal—and your poor family pays for it. 
Ali the girls want bonnets, and when they’re to get ’em I cant tell. Half 
of five pounds would have bought ’em—but now they must go without.— 
Of course they belong to you; and anybody but your own flesh and blood, 
Mr. Caudle. 

The man called for the water-rate, to-day ; but I should like to know how 
people are to pay taxes, who throw away five pounds to every fellow that 
asks them ? 

Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morning, knocked his shuttle-cock 
\ b his bed-room window. I was going to send for the glazier to mend 
it; but after you lent the five pounds, | was sare we couldn’t afford it. Oh 
no! the window must go as itis; and pretty weather for a dear child to 
sleep with a broken window. He's got a cold already on his lungs, and I 
¢houldn’t at all wouder if that broken window settled him—if the dear boy 
dies, his death will be upon his father’s head; for I’m sure we can’t now 
pay to mend windows. We might though, and do a good many more things, 
f people didn’t throw away their five pounds. 

‘ext Tuesday, the fire-insurance isdue. 1 should like to know how it’s 
to be paid! Why, it can’t be paid at all. The five pounds would have 
just done it—and now, insurance is out of the question. And there never 
were so many fires as there are now. I shall never close my eyes all night 
—but what's that to you, so people can call you liberal, Mr. Candle. Your 
wife and children may all be burnt alive in their beds—as all of us to a cer- 
tainty shall be, for the insurance must drop. And after we've insured for so 
many years! But how, I should like to know, are people to insure who 
make ducks and drakes of their five pounds ? 

I did think we might go to Margate this summer. There's poog little 
Caroline, l’m sare she wants the sea. But no, dear creature! she must stop 
at home—she’ll into a consumption, there's no doubt of that ; yes— 
sweet little angel—lI’ve ‘made up my mind to lose her, now. The child 
might have been saved; but people can’t save their children and throw 
away their five pounds, too. 

I wonder whore poor little Cherub is! While you were lending that 
five pounds, the dog ran out of the shop. You know, I never let it go into 
the street, for fear it should be bit by some mad dog, and come home and 
bite all the children. It wouldn’t now at all astonish me, if the animal was 
to come back with the hydrophobia, and give it to all the family. However, 
bic your family to you, so you can play the liberal creature with five 

junds ! 

Pepe you hear that shutter, how it’s banging to and fro? Yes—I know 
what it wants, as well as you—il wants a new fastening. [ was going to 
send for the blacksmith to-day; but now it’s out of the question : now it 
must of nights, since you've thrown away five pounds. 

VWiell, things are come to a pretty pass! This is the first night Lever made 
4 su of roast beef without pickles. But who is to afford pickles, 
when folks are always lending five pounds ! 

Ha! there’s the soot falling down the chimney. If 1 hate the smell of 
anything it’s the smell of soot. And you know it, but what are my feelings 
to you 1 Sweep the chimney? Yes, it’s all very fine to say, sweep the 
chimney—but how are chimneys to be swept—how are they to be paid for 
by bg = who don’t take care of their five pounds! 

you hear the mice running about the room? I hear them, If they 
were ouly to drag you out of bed, it would be no matter. Set a trap for 
them? Yes, it’s easy enough to say, set a trap for ’em ; but how are people 
to afford the cheese, when every day they lose five pounds! 

Hark! I’m sure there’s a noise down stairs. It wouldn’t at all surprise 
me if there were thieves in the house. Well, it may be the cat; but thieves 
are pretty sure tocome in some night. There’s a wretched fastening to 
the back-door; but these are not times to afford bolts and bars, when fools 
wou't take care of their five pounds ! 

Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist to-morrow. She wants 
three teeth taken out. Now it can’t be done. Three teeth that quite dis- 
figure the child’s mouth. But there they must stop, and spoil the sweetest 
face that was ever made. Otherwise she'd have been a wile for a lord — 

Now, wheu she grows up, who'll have her? Nobody. We shall die and 
leave her alone and unprotected in the world. But what do you care for 
that? Nothing: so you can squander five pounds. 

And now, see, Mr. Candie, what a misery you’ve brought upon your 

wretched family! 1 can't have a satin gown—the girls can’t have new bon- 
@ets—the water-rate must stand over—Jack must get his death through a 
broken window—our fire-insurance cant be paid, so we shall all full victims 
to the devouring element—we can’t go to Margate, and Caroline will go to 
an early grave—the dog will come home and bite us all mad—the shutter 
will go banging forever—the soot will always fall—the mice never let us 
have a wink ol sleep—thieves be always breaking in the house—and our 
dear Mary Anne be forever left an unprotected maid—and all, all, Mr. Cau- 
dle, because you will go on lending five pounds ! 
——_—»--—_ 


PUNCH'S SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


The event in the political sporting w ; 
ao g@ world has been the match be- 
tween little Jack Russell and Bob Peel, the former known as the Whig Pet, 


and the latter as the Carlton Slasher. ‘The subject of the contest was a race 
to decide the s of the two men, in getting to Free Trade, which was 
fixed upon as the winning-post. Considerable interest had been excited by 
the announcement of the match, for, though the parties had often sparred 
together in the Parliamentary prize ring, arace in the same direction be- 
tween the two men wasa bit of sport which none but the very knowing 
—— é dreamt of witnessing. . S 

jore the match, betting was iu favour of Jack Russell, who . 
thing of the ground, and hed been over a part of it before, - ge renee 






ed to, What, however, he wanted in the way of habit, was more than com- 


the Bal Costume are to wear hair powder.] 


le think me. To be sure; | Savages, called O jib-way Indians, are every day exhibiting themselves in 


ductive prettinesses—it is, we think, warned by what has before occurred, 


creatures who're | dies, of any property whatever, will be in especial danger. For ourselves, 





a match where 


to Sen that many woodered st bis 1688 i 
must been accustom- 


quite out of the track he had all his 


nsated by his hardihood—or, as it is technically termed, ‘ pluck; ’ and as 
ack Russell had sometimes shown himself timid in going on when he had 


Ise starts, 
it was for some time doubtful whether he was really in earnest, and in- 


length, however, he slipped off, and though the Whig Pet was a little before- 


time, but the latter soo stanced the former, who was allowed by his 


Slasher. 


Poor Creature!—We have often heard the Sister Isle called “ Poor 
Old Ireland.” Poor Ireland, it seems, is so very old, that she has now lost 


Preparations ron War —The costume of 1745 has been, it is said, 
for Her Majesty’s Bal Poudre, in order to accustom His Royal 
Hig the Prince Field Marshal to the smell of powder. [The ladies at 


Caution.—To Parents anp Guarpians.—As some five or six painted 


London—exhibiting with paint, blankets, beads, tomahawks, and other se- 


that we should caution all parents and guardians against 


animated by the fiercest thoughts of marriage, and that therefore young la- 


we think that no woman who will not declare herself above forty, ought to 
be admitted. If this rule were rigidly acted upon, we believe that then all 
London would not supply a siugle feminine spectator. 


Very Simpie.—A Gentleman last week became 2 member of the Royal 
Humane Society, under the impression that he could have one of their 
Drays to go in to Epsom Races. 


Hicuty arrropaiate.—Ireland, we understand, at the dictation of Dan- 
iel O'Connell, is about to repudiate the shamrock, and instead of it to as- 
sume, for a national emblem, the aspen, as typical of eternal agitation. 


a 
THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


The author of the fsllowing very beautiful Song was the late Thomas 
Hood, who published it with a nom de guerre, when he was not known to 
literature. 1 have reusvu to believe that many exquisite productions by 
this highly-gifted writer :aust be lying, like wild flowers, scattered and un- 
woticad, which I fear it is impossible now to gather into his wreath. That 
it may not prove so, and that in an edition of his collected works will be 
preserved all his anonymous and graceful snatches, is the wish of 
May 19, 1845. FrepericKk SHOBERL, Jon. 
Song. 
O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie : 
There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree ; 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; 
Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 


’Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bleom: 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfame ; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow show’rs 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There's fairy tulips in the East, 
The garden of the sun ; 

The very streams reflect the hues, 
And blossom as they run : 

While Morn opes like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers ; 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers! 

eR 


Suntmary, 


Her Masasty’s Stare Batt.—The ball given at Buckingham Pulace on 
Monday last was not only the most brilliant, but the most numerously at- 
tended of the season. The toilettes were even more resplendent than usual ; 
but the peculiar tastefulness and elegance which distinguished that of her 
Majesty arrested every eye. It consisted of two skirts of blue crape over 
one of white satin, the upper skirt looped up on each side by a single arum 
flower, the stalk covered with diamonds; the same flower formin her Ma- 
jesty’s sole head-dress. The effect of the whole was charming, and combin- 
ed the most exquisite simplicity withthe highest degree of elegance. Amon 
the other toilettes, the most admired were in dresses of light material, called 
Sylphides, for those who danced ; the dresses of heavier materials being 
confined to the chaperones and those married ladies who have given up dan- 
cing. Her Majesty joined as usual in the quadrilles with the cheerfulness 
natural to her age, aud with her characteristic grace. 

Lavy Turrites.—The following singular entries, for ‘The Atalanta Chal- 
lenge Whip,’ appear on ‘ the correct card list,’ of the last Eglintoun Park 
Races— 

Miss Doswell's b. f. by Bay Middleton. ....... ....s0cces cscces ccrcccces 1 
Eamy Wotertord’s The BomiGi ss secs 200088 co c0se 0cns cose ccse cccecs 2 
The following also started, but were not placed—Mrs Williams’ Confab 
Lady Eglintoun’s Lady Fandango, Miss Gilmour’s Brevity. We are well 
aware that there are several among our southern female aristocracy who 
bet on races, but the honour of entering and running horses in their own 
names, we believe, belongs, at present, exelusively to the ladies of the North. 


In Sweden, the first of May is considered the first day of Spring, and is 
féted as such. This year, the King himself, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince, and a namerous body of cavaliers, opened the cavalcade, an event 
which has not taken place at Stockholm for many years part. The weather 
was very cold, and the next morning, as if in derision of what had taken 
place the day before, the streets and houses were covered with snow 


The polka exercises of last seasou are now superseded by the minuet 
practices ; several morning reunions have taken place for the purpose of 
enabling the younger part of our aristocracy to perfect themselves in a dance 
which their grandmothers held in such estimation, that no pean lady of 
fashion was even presented without undergoing the ordeal of her first min- 
uet. A minuet was considered, in England, as much a part of finished edu- 
cation as les toris reverences so emphatically insisted on in the Memoires of 
Mdlle la Marquise de Crequi. Those who witnessed the grace and elegance 
displayed by the flower of our young and noble ladies at the reunion which 
took place on Wednesday morning, at Lady Jersey’s, cannot but hope that 
these practices will not terminate with the Royal féte for which they are 
preparing, but that the minuet de la cour will completely banish from the 
aristocratic saloons the noisy tramplings of the polka. 


ANEcpoTE oF HER Masesty.—Some months ago,a poor widow, named 
Carter, who had been left in a state of great destitution by the extravagance 
of her late husband, was compelled to set up a small school in Brewer-street, 
Somers Town. As she was a person of respectability, and had received a 
good education, she employed her leisure hours in yw way and other 
fancy works ; amongst the rest, she made a cloak of Turkey down, which, 
by hard-earned savings and much industry, she at length accomplished— 
though, the feathers being expensive, she was a long time in getting the ma- 
terial together. When the cloak was finished, it was shown to a few per- 
sons, amongst whom was a popular clergyman, the Rev. Mr J. , who 
thought it so beautiful, that he suggested the idea of sending it for the in- 
spection of her Majesty. The poor widow accordingly wrote a most re- 
spectful letter to some one about the person of her Majesty, and she was 
delighted at the receipt of an answer, desiring the cloak to be sent to the 
Palace for her Majesty’s inspection. This was accordingly done, and her 
Majesty was so pleased with it, that she has since worn it; and about a fort- 
night ago, the poor widow was made happy by receiving a letter, enclosing 
a handsome sum on the part of her Majesty. 


The Countess de Zichy Ferraris, one of the patronesses of the Royal Dis- 











had the courage to try his 
to say bow he would get along over it. 


hh , i f the Ear, has kindly granted the enifi- 
wers to any extent, so that it was seally difficult sey Aether sone tas ine Marmemet maaan 


5 erit. Bob Peel, on the contrary, bad in- 
variably walked in quite an opposite direction, and the ground was so new 


ceut villa in the Regent’s-park, formerly the late Marquess of Hertford’s, 
tor a grand fete champetre and morning concert. on an extensive scale, in 
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classic and extensive collections of unique works of art and virtu, which 
have rendered this rus in urbe ao celebrated, will doubtless contribute © 
greatly to the success of the fete, and thus promote the interest of the 
charity. 

Lady Emily Stratton died at Dundalk, on the 21st instant, in"her 72d year, 
Her Ladyship was daughter of the first Earl of Rodev, aad married, 1798 
the late General Stratton. 


The Dowager Lady de Clifford expired suddenly on W ednesday afternoon 
at her residence on Carlton-house , pone : 
The dresses woru by the ladies at the Birthday Drawing-room were of un- 
exampled richuess and magnificence. The costume of H, R. H. the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester elicted a compliment from her Majesty. The Duchess of 
Cambridge, always splendid in appearance and costume, was even more 
than usually resplendent. —_ Lady Jersey’s dress was magnificent ; the etoffe, 
of which her ladyship’s train was com d of, was of matchless beauty, 
The costumes worn by Lady Zetland, Lord Southampton, Lord Molesworth, 
the lovely Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, Mrs. 8 ish Standish, and Mrs, 
Maberley, may he cited as among the most remarkable for their “splen 
dour, taste, cae | elegance. 

The dress worn by Miss Agnes Strickland, the historian of the Queens of 
England, at her Majesty’s birthday drawing-room, was a double lace tunic, 
with a train, body and sleeves, of rich — blue satin, shot with white, 
forming that peculiar tint, familiar to the students of historical costumes, ag 
that frequently worn by Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Charles the First, ia 
memory of the regal colours of France. 


At the dinner given by Monsieur Guizot, at his villa, at Passy, on Sunday 
last, to celebrate his return to health, there appeared at the dessert a plate 
of strawberries, which cost the swm of fifty-seven francs—something more 
than two guineas and a half, 


Letters from Berlin state that the Queen of England is tully expected to 
visit the capital, and also Dresden aud Coburg, in the course of the sum- 
mer. 


We were the first to announce in our Journal of the 10th ist. the intention 
of Lady Londonderry to give a bal costume subsequent to the Royal mas- 
que. We have since observed this event aunonaced by a contemporary, 
and the period at which it is to take place fixed for the 23rd June. 


Tue QueEN AND Prince or Wates—Ou Tuesday morning last, about a 
quarter past eleven o’clock, Prince Albert, after having been present at the 
annual inspection of the Household Brigade, at the Horse Guards, was es- 
corted to Buckingham Palace by the Duke of Cambridge,the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquess of Worcester, the Earl of Cardigan and the Royal suite. 
On the arrival of the Royal and noble party opposite the Palace gates, her Ma 
jesty and the Prince of Wales appeared on the eastern balcony. Her Ma- 
jesty was attired ina green plaid dress, a handsome Paisley shawl, and 
white bonnet. Upon the spectators observing her Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales upon the balcony, a respectable ol ntlemam took off his hat, 
and waving it in the air, cried out in a loud and lusty voice— Three cheers 
for England’s Pride !’ and which were accordingly most heartily given. 
Prince Albert und the Duke of Wellington sey | similarly compliment- 
ed. The little Prince of Wales, seeing the people below taking off their 
hats and cheering, took off his little cap also, and waved it, to the no smal 
apparent delight of his illustrious mother and the numerous spectators =| 


Tue Marcuiovess or Lonponperry’s Assematy.—On Tuesday, Lady 
Londonderry gave a splendid entertainment, at Holdernesse House, in hon- 
our of her Majesty’s birthday. Above twelve hundred invitations were 
issued, and more than eight hundred persons were present. The whole of 
the apartments were thrown open, and the vestibule, staircase, &c , were 
profusely decorated with flowering shrubs. In the vestibule, the band of 
the Marquess’s regiment, the second Life Guards, was stationed- Most of 
the gentlemen present were in uniform, and many of the ladies wore the 
Court costumes in which they had attended her jesty’s Drawing-room, 
in the early part of the day. 


Mr. Seton, the gentleman who was wounded in the duel'at Gosport, is a 
little better. Mrs. Seton and Mrs. Hawkey publish obscure and contradic- 
tory statements as to the cause of the duel; which seems, at all events, to 
turn on semething said about Mrs. Hawkey. The Colonel-Commandant of 
the Portsmouth division of Royal Marines, in his weekly return to the Ad- 
miralty on Saturday, sent up the names of Lieutenants Hawkey and Pym 
as absent without leave. 


The wife of Mr. Gallagher, who was murdered in Ballyconnell, has died 
from the shock she received on beholding the body of her husband. His 
mother and child are also represented to be dying. 


One Blucher, living near Ballingarry, has strangled his wife, and after- 
wards attempted to commit suicide by cutting his throat and ripping open 
his abdomen with a reaping-hook, The man is not dead. Jealousy is 
stated to have prompted him. 

The Fermanagh Reporter publishes the following notice, which was 
found posted on a tree at Rossorry Bridge : 

‘New Oapers From Motuy Maavire.—Any one giving More than 3d 
Per Stone for Potatves or 11 Pence Per Peck for Male shall never live to 
see Enniskillen. “FP BLoop.” 


We are pleased to see that the subscription for Mr. Hood’s tamily makes 
way. It is not surprising that the merits of the writer and the claims of 
his family should be strongly recognized. The very nature of his genius, 
with its startling ‘ union of remote ideas’—the most ludicrous with the most 
solemn and touching—not only fastened attention on his works as composi- 
tions, but was felt to stimulate that attention in an uncommon degree for 
the vital questions of helpless humanity which he treated. vien pricked up 
their ears at the jest, and were fain to hear stern lessons earnestly put kina- 
ly entered. His ‘Song of the Shirt’ was an endowment for those of whom 
ittold On the other hand, the cutting short of a blameless life by disease, 
as that life was employed to the last in urging, not mooted theories dut ac- 
knowledged duties, is a calamity readily appreciated. Nodogmatic jealous- 
ies hinder the help needed by the departed philanthropist’s family, and the 
appeal to the public promises well eee Among others, Sir Robert 
Peel has contribated the handsome gift of 502. 

An Italian paper mentions that the widow of Attilo Bandiera died recent- 
ly at Venice. 

Madame Ida Sainte Elme, better known to the world as La Contempo- 
raine, died on Thursday week, at Brussels, aged seventy-eight ; terminating 
her career in a hospital. 


Lisbon letters, of the 20th inst, mention the arrival of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, and his intention to give a course of lectures on the drama. 


Two curious facts have been stated to the Parliamentary Commitiee on 
Group F of Railways. Captain Laws, the manager of the Leeds and 
Manchester Railway, said that no less than thirteen tons of eacumbers were 
sent from Noithampton to Manchester in oneday. And Mr. Hudson, the 
Railway Napvleon, informed the Committee, that a single engine on one of 
his narrow gauge-lines had taken a train of ninety-five loaded waggons, 
each of which, with its load, averaged seven tons in weight, 


A vessel has just arrived with a cargo of planks from New Zealand, and 
same gowip. Among the gossip we have extracts of a leiter {rom the wife 
of one of the principal settlers, mentioning ‘our first concert at Welling- 
ton,’ with a programme. The music included pieces by Rossini, Weber 
Cherubini, Callcott, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Schubert, and others—songs and 
concerted pieces, vocal andinstrumental; the instruments being, violin, pi- 
anoforte, flute, and cornet-a-piston, 


The Free-trade Bazaar, in Covent Garden Theatre, closed on Wednesday, 
with a kind of impromptu promenade-soiree, enlivened by music, which 
Mr. Alfred Novello, his sister Sabilla, and other musicians, volunteered.— 
Daring the exhibition, about 100,000 persons had paid for admission ; goois 
valued at 20,0007, had been contributed as free gifts; 400 ladies had acted as 
stall-keepers ; and the goods unsold are to be conveyed to Manchester, fora 
bazaar there, gratuitously, for love of tree-trade, 

Tue Emerror or Russ1a’s Famity.—The lovely family of the Emperor 
Nicholas, consisting of four sons and three daughters, were brought up from 
the cradle by English nurses and governesses, under the superintendance of 
an old Scotch woman, who was under-nurse to the ra emperor in his 
infancy. This individual held the rank of a general officer (for everything 
in Russia is measured by a military scale), and had been decorated with the 
order of St. Andrew, ennobled, and enriched. This woman, nevertheless, 
came as aservant girl to Russia, some five-and-fifty years ago, with a Scotch 
trader’s family, who turned her adrift in St. Petersburg. A lucky chance 

woeured her the situation of under-nursery-maid in the Emperor Paul's 
family, when she was placed about the person of the present emperor, to 
teach him to speak — His attachment to her was so great, that when 
he married, he placed her at the head of his nursery establishment, where 
she has honourably gone through all the military gradations of rank to her 
present one of general. 

Czexsure.—Censure, says an ingenious author, is the tax a man pays to 
the public for being eminent. Itis folly for an eminent man to think of es- 
caping it, and a weakness to be affected with it. All the illustrious persons 
of antiquity, and indeed of every age in the world, have passed through this 
fiery persecation. There is no defence against reproach but obsourity ; t 


is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and invectives were *m ¢3- 











aid of the funds of that useful institution The beauty of the grounds, the 


sential part of a Roman triumph.— Addison. 
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Rmperial Parliament. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS. 
House of Commons, May 26 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL brought forward the resolutions of which he had 
iven notice some time ago, developing their purpose in a loug speech.— 
hese are the resolu ra ; 
+}, That the present state of political tranquillity, aud the recent revival 
of trade, afford to this House a favourable opportunity to consider of such 
measures as may tend permanently to improve the condition of the labour- 





—_ 


ing classes. re 4 ' 

°9, That those laws which impose duties usually called protective tend 
to impair the efficiency of labour, to restrict the free interchange of com- 
modities, aud to impose on the people unnecessary taxation. : 

‘3. That the present Coru-law tends to check improvements in agricul- 
wre, produces encrnager Baw all farming speculations, and holds out to the 
owners and occupiers of land prospects of special advantage which it fails 
to secure. 

«4, That the House will take the said laws into consideration, with a 
view to such cautious and deliberate arrangements as may be most benefi- 
ciat to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

‘5, That the freedom of industry would be promoted by a careful re- 
vision of the law of parochial settlement which now prevails in England 
and Wales. . 

‘6. That asystematic plan of colonization would peesety relieve those 
districts of the country where the deticiency of employment has been most 
njurious to the labourers in husbandry. 

‘7. That the improvements made of late years in the education of the 
people, as well as its more general diffusion, have been seen with satisfac- 
tion by this House. 

‘8. That this House will be ready to give its support to measures, found- 
ed on liberal and comprehensive principles, which may be conducive to the 
further extension of religious and moral instruction. 

‘9, That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to lay the fore- 
grag renelatios before her Majesty. ney 

In his preliminary explanation, Lord John maintained that the several 
sabjects embraced in the resolutions ought to be considered together, in or- 
der that a correct view might be taken of each. You canuot, for instance, 

expect to advance the moral and religious sta e of the people unless you at 
the same time adopt measures to improve their physical condition: persons 
struggling for subsistence cannot make those effurts which are necessary for 
the education of their children. It would have been idle in him to frame a 
specific measure, since Government have taken steps to discountenance the 
jntroductiou of measures by private Members, po had expressed an opin- 
ion that Government should be responsible for all legislation. 
He took a retrospective view of the condition of the poor; going back 
before the period of the French Revolution. At that time, the National 
Debt was 250,000,000/., bearing an interest between 14,000,000/., and 15,- 
000,000. The relief given to the able-bodied poor was 2,500,000/.; and 
the practice of paying advances to labourers out of the poor-rates was then 
anknown in the country. Iu the course of the wars which began in 1793, 
occurred various changes, much for the worse as concerned the situation of 
the people. The Debt was increased by the sum of 400,000,000/., so im- 
providently contracted as to entail the annual payment of an interest ex- 
ceeding 21,000,000/. ; a mode of contracting the Debt which has prevented 
any subsequent Minister from reducing the interest during the peace by one 
half its amount, as Sir Robert Walpole did in the long peace that began in 
1714. With a taxation of 50,000,000/., the greater part of whichis neces- 
sary to maintain the public faith, the whole > ronal which we ean make 
im our expenditure, between the amplest and narrowest limit of a peace es- 
tablishment, amounts to 3,000,000 Some particularly detrimental taxes 
—such as those upon coal, salt, and candles—have been abolished ; but. still 
the country has to bear the great burden of the interest of the Debt; which 
can only be alleviated by a commutation of taxes, distributing their pressure 
upon all classes. The Bank Restriction Act of 1797 inflicted lasting evils 
on the couatry: by the sudden enjoyment of high profits, it induced an ex- 
travagant mode of living and absence of forethought on the part of persous 
in trade ; and it tended greatly to degrade the labourer, by diminishing the 
value of his wages. ‘Those wages were never increased in proportion to 
the depreciation which took place in the value of money Sir Robert Peel's 
Currency Bill of 1818 was founded upon sound principles; but the con- 
traction of the currency produced its evils, and among other things contri- 
buted to injure the industrious classes, at least for a ceasiderable tinve. An- 
other error of legislation during the war was the policy of commercial re- 
striction and monopoly, or, as it is called, “ protection of native industry.” 
This was once called the “ municipal sys'em,” because it was devised in fa- 
vour of the trading classes in the towns; but our manafacturers have now 
adopted the theory of Adamn Smith,—namely, that restriction is a mischiev- 
ous system, which favours one class in preference to another, and that it is 
injurious to the labouring class above all other classes in the community.— 
Its mischievous effects Lord John illustrated by the history of the Timber- 
duties. During the war, tiiere were difficulties in obtaining timber from 
the Baltic, and a preference was given to Canadian timber ; which was car- 
ried in 1813 to an extravagant height; and the result is, that, whereas we 
used to have annually 950 or 1000 British ships trading with Memel, we have 
now but 200 or 300. The Wool-duty, the p whe atits proposed reduction, 
and the beneficial results, formed another illustration on which Lord John 
dwelt somewhat elaborately, to prove that those laws called protective 
*tend to impair the efficiency of labour, to restrict the free interchange of 
commodities, and to impose on the people unnecessary taxation.’ 
Some persons still retain the theory that without protection certain brarch- 
es of industry cannot be maintained. ‘Ido think it necessary that we 
should express one opinion or the other: either Jet us adopt the policy of 
Mr. Vansittart, aud protect all branches of industry, whether manutacturing 
or agricultural, or Jet us abandon that system as vicious and unsound. For 
my own part, I think the system is vicious and unsound. I do not think 
that Parliameut has a right to say to any man, “ You shall go to the cheapest 
market,” or “ you shall go to the dearest ;” but that every man should be at 
liberty to go to whatever market he pleases. If you have any crime or any 
mischief to prevent, then let the Legislature, as it ought to do, interfere. But 
when a hand-loom weaver makes a yard of cloth and wishes to exchange it 
for some oth+r article necessary for his family, what business—viewing it as 
an abstract quesiion of rigbt—has the Legislature to say to that hand-loom 
weaver, “ You shall not make that exchange—you shall not go to a foreign 
country to make that exchange, where you think you may make it best for 
yourself; but we will point out the person with whom you shall deal, and 

in what manner you may dispose of your article for the best.”"’ In 1842, 

Ministers made great alterations in the Customs-daties, involving the inter- 

ests of mauy labonrers, artisans, and others ; but Ministers applied the new 

theory in a totally ditferent manner to such persons and others. ‘I myself, 
asa member for the city of London, saw many persons who were in a state 
of panio—as that is the word used with respect to agriculturalists | may use 
it with regard to them. The ropemakers said that ropes would be fubrica- 

Yed in Rassia, as Russia grew the raw material. Then there were the cut- 

ters of cork, bootinakers, shoemakers —all were very much alarmed at the 

Free-trade prices which wou'd be introduced by the right hon. Baronet 

Now, these were men who earned from a guinea to five-and-twenty shillings 

a week—who were not in astate of affluence or wealth. One of them told 

me, that althoogh he was askilled workman, and earned good wages, yet he 

was only enabled to have meat for dinner, himself and wife, one day in the 
werk. Such was the sort of persons affected by the alterations introduced 
by the present Government. Now, I must say, that to introduce change | 
and excite alarm among these men—even upon sound priuciples—is hardly | 
ur, unless yon introduce meusures founded upon the same principles that 
sliall be applicable to other classes; not makiug thein applic able to men 
faruing a guinea aud fis e-and-twenty shillingsa week, but to men w ho are 

T’presented by Peers of ancient descent—men of hereditary bouvours, of 

Breat wealth, and possessing vast power to resist your proposal It is not 

just that with regard to the first class—the labouring class—we sho ild be 

called upon tw be guided by the principles and authority of Adam Smith 
and Mr. Ricardo, while with regard to the second—the wealihy, the titled 
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and the powerful—we should be required to be governed by the pring iples 
ot protection, and should be culled upon to maintain for that class these pro- 
tective laws.’ Lord Johw cited several figures from Mr. Gladstone's pam- 
Phlet, to show that the importation of mauufactures under the reduced du 


With regard to other articles of more importan 
Pariff of 19427 


it ought to be diminished. My conclusion is, that the syste 
Vicious, and that we ought to abandon it.’ . 
le now came to the question of the Corn-laws; of whose history he 
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gave a brief sketch; telling how Mr. Fox fixed the point of protection at 
543., how Mr. Pitt raised it, and it was advanced in 1815 to 80s. ; how the 
attempt to fix a point of protection has universally failed to secure. steadi- 
ness of price or to protect the farmer from large importations just in the cri- 
tical part of the year—during the harvest months, when the farmer is sel- 
ler; while in the winter, when the farmer and labourer are ne consu- 
mers, the high price of corn presses very heavily upon them; and how the 
reliance ou protection tends to discourage the farmer's efforts at improve- 
ment. In proof of this he read a pamphlet by Mr. Davenport, who com 
bats the attacks of the Anti-Corn-law League on old leases, which he says 
are necessary to protect landlords from the beggary that would be inflicted 
by farmers, as ‘ poor. ignorant, prejudiced, and unscrupulous’ as ‘ the genes 
rality’ are. Mr. Davenport says he has taken much pains to improve land, 
that a tract which formerly yielded him only 500/., now pays him 800/., a 
year. He observes— But a great partof England has been consigned from 
time immemorial to the weeds and waters; and the leases or agreements 
under which it isheld may be regarded simply as so many bolts and bars 
against the robbery and murder which used constantly, and are still at 
times, inflicted on the land by tenants without capital, and who, to use 
their own phrase, “ must nevertheless try to make aliving out of it.” ** 

* * Farmers of this sort ace, in fact, mere labourers, living and toil- 
ing as such; andso long as alarge proportion of this country is in their 
hands, its powers are locked up as regards the supply of our existing and 
constantly-increasing population. To give leases to men of straw would 
be ruinous to the granter.’. Elsewhere he tells us, that ‘there can be no 
doubt that dairy and grass farms are managed in such a way as to keep all 
in comparative poverty.’ With respect to a change, Lord John contended 
that the present time is particularly favourable ; because, whereas the 
tenth of any increased produce would have been tuken from the cultivator 
in the shape of tithe, by the Tithe Commutation Act the sum to be paid 
is fixed, and everything beyond will now be for the protit of the culti- 
vator. 

To substantiate his third resolution, he cited the complaint of farmers, 
that although they have protection of more than forty per ceut upon the 
food of the people, they have been in a state of ditliculty, and have been 
unable to employ the regular number of labourers, during the last two 
years, on account of diminished means. Even taking it for granted that 
alteration of the Corn-laws would have the effect of reducing wages, 
Lord John contended that greater cheapness would give the labourer a 
greater command of the necessaries and comforts of lite: it would cause a 
greater demand for labour, the commodity in which he deals; and by that 
he must be a gainer, whatever the penny aenerepenes of his wages. He 
cited avariety of statistics from # pamphlet by Mr. Kent, te show, that al- 
though wages have generally risen with the high price of wheat, and fallen 
with a low price, they have neither risen nor fallen at all im proportion to 
the value of food. * But let us consider what would be the probable eff ct 
of the introduction of foreign corn. My belief is, that the introduction 
of foreign corn to any considerable extent would lead to such an increase 
of our manufactures, that although at first the price of corn would be low, 
there would soon be established a steady, fair, average price, quite safficient 
to remunerate the farmer, If what L have stated be the effect of the Corn- 
law—if it injures all classes of the community—if it deprives the consume 
of his bread—if it disappoints the farmer of his price—if it leads to care 
less aud slovenly cultivation of the soil—and, finally, if it obliges the la- 
bourer to pay for hls food a sum which he does not recover in the increase 
of his wages—I ask, what system can be worse, and what system will you 
adopt instead of it?’ Lord John said, that if he were to make any specific 
proposition, it would be a fixed duty ; but not that which he proposed in 
1841; * My opinion is, that after all the discussion which has occurred, we 
could not fairly and reasonably propose the eight-shilling fixed duty of 
1341.’ 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM—‘ How much, then?’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL— The right honourable Baronet asks how much: 
my answer is, that it is no great mystery; eight shillings would certainly be 
more than I should now propose: nobody has gone lower with a fixed duty, 
L think, than four shillings; and four, five, or six shillings, would be the duty 
i shouldrecommend.’ He glanced atother propositions—a ‘ vanishing-scale,’ 
or gradual redaction of duty. ‘My own opinion is, that a small fixed duty 
would be the preferable proposal, because a vanishing-scale has the disadvan- 
tage of change in the amount every year However, if | were asked whe- 
ther { thiuk that it is desirable to have any duty on corn at all, [ should say, 
as an abstract question, that it certainly is not. Corn is one of the worst 
articles you cau tax: but in making changes in your commercial policy, 1 
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are sending to Canada the manufactures of this country, they can be send- 
ing to you food which they have raised by their labour.’ 
With respect to education, there have been very great advances of late 
ears, notonly in the amount, but in the opinion as to what education should 
Still much remains to be done. The recent Report of the British and 
Foreign Society says—‘ Those incessant witnesses against ignorance and 
neglect, the gaol-returns of the kingdom, have again borne fearful testimony 
to the extent of moral darkness which still b: over portions of the 
population. Of the crimimoals of Berkshire, one third have been again found 
unable to read; in Cambridgeshire and Staffordshire, one-half were in this 
condition ; in Denbighshire, two-thirds, in Devon, out of 71 offenders un- 
der sixteen years of age, only four could read well; in Essex, one half were 
in total ignorance; while of 21° convicted prisoners, 48 had never been at 
school at all, 40 had been there less than one month, 45 less than two 
months, 43 less than four months, and only 36 above six mouths; in Here- 
ford, out of 385 prisoners, only one could read well.’ With respect to re- 
ligious instruction, the Report says—‘« In Sussex, out of 877 prisoners, 141 
did not know the Saviour’s name. 483 just knew his name aud no more, 179 
had a confused acquaintance with his history, and only six per cent of the 
whole number any reasonable knowledge of the Christian faith. Some 
said they had occasionally been in a place of worship, but that when they 
did atteiid, all was darkness and confusion to their minds—that so they gave 
itup. Andthe downward steps of their career speedily succeeded: all 
were strangers to any pleasures but those of gross sensuality—all had been 
left a defenceless prey to the many temptations of a precarious life.” “Now, 
Sir, [do say, when you take measures to promote the physical wellbeing of 
the people—when you take measures to remove any restrictions that 
stand in the way of their procuring any articles necessary for their food 
their clothing—do not shut your eyes to this gross state of ignorance. Do 
not forget, that while, in the mouth of May, there are excellent and pious 
men meeting almost day by day to consider what sums they shall give to 
distribute in China, or the South Sea Islands, or in Africa, for the promotion 
of the Christian taith—do not forget that you have close at hand, in the 
county of Sussex, and in almost every other county of England and Wales, 
numbers of persons who become inmates of your gaols and fall under the 
lash of your criminal laws, being totally ignorant of every duty which a 
| Christian should perform. Sir, | cannot entertain a doubt that the House 
| wouldwish that measures should Lv urken, to remedy this gross ignorance.” 
| It is said thet there is in the country so mach sectarian difference, and jea- 
| lousy of interference, that you cannct, consistently with religious liberty 
| and the rights of conscience, liave any general system of education. “ But 
this you can do—you can make gris to those who apply for them, and 
you can assist and promote the edicition which is given. One plan would 
be, to give sums to pupil-teachers, iu the various schools throughout the 
country, by which they might learn ef the schoolmasters to undertake the 
management of schools : there might also be a greater number of training- 
schools supported by the Government. Another plan would be, to add more 
comfort to the situation of school:nasters by giving them small pensions and 
gratuities.” Assistance might be given tu schools already founded. “ Now 
I understand with regard to the Church Schoolk—-with regard to the Na- 
tional Schools—alone, if the commissioners were to give all that would be 
required, they would have to give 130.0002. in the present year; implying 
a total expenditure of more than 400,000/. in the erection of schools alone. 
If this is the case, and there are other subjects to be provided for, | say the 
grant you propose is insuflicient. { should say, without any bill for com- 
pulsory education, which wonld raise up a host of objections—and probab! 
very sound objections too—you can proceed safely in that course, and as 
for a grant of 150,000/, in the present year to improve the education of the 
people of Eng and and Wales.”’ There are also inany existing endowments 
of schools which can hardly be applied to any good purpose ; and if the par- 
ties were to go to the Court of Chancery, it had been said that the whole 
amount of the endowment would be absorbed. But these sums might be 
placed under the Council of Education; and in that manner, large sums, not 
hitherto well applied, might be etliciently directed to the education of the 
people.” Having quoted the terms of his resolutions on this point, Lord 
John said—‘‘ J mean by those words, that you should not refuse it to any 
who propose to give education in populous districts, when they may not 
have the means of accomplishing i; that it should not be objected to a school 
that the greater part of the children are Roman Catholic, and must therefore 
read the Bible according to the Roman Catholic version; that you should 
make no sectarian objections of that description; but that the aid, ‘as given 
by the State, should not be on the principle of exclusive support of the Es- 
tablished Church, but on the lay principle of educating equally all the in- 





know the evil that is produced by a sudden alteration.’ The difiiculty of habitats of this country. 


sudden and total aboliticn he likened to the sudden relinquishing of intoxicat- 
ing drinks; and he added—‘ That there may hereafter come a time, as there 
has done with regard to wool, when the population, aud commerce, and 
manufactures, may require a total abolition of all duty, I should not deny : 
but I should say, the scale you could adopt with a view to the interests of 
the country, and that which would at once give the greatest relief und inflict 
the slightest amount of evil, would be such as L have mentioned.’ 

He next adverted to the alteration of the Poor-law. He alluded to the 
injurious practice, before the new law, of making allowances in aid of wa- 
ges, and to the necessity of a change from paying labourers in that shape of 
compulsory charity to the wholesome shape of wages; expressing his belief, 
that had the former system gone on, the labourers, with their increased 
numbers, would have been in a most miserable condition. He quoted a 
statement by Mr. Tufnell, that on 600 acres, at Battle in Sussex, he had on 
an average spent iu wages, in two years before the Battle Union, 695/.; after 
the Union, $10/.,an increase of about 115/. a year; while the amount of 
poor-rate which he paid had decreased from 112/. to 862. But the old Corn- 
law has left many injurions traces. ‘ We are now little more than ten years 
from the time when that amended law came into operation. The children 
who had then been born under the old and vicious administration, when 
allowances were made according to the nuraber of children in the family, 
are now become young men, and are looking tor employment for their labour, 
Unfortunately, they fiud that the artiticial increase ot the number of labour. 
ers made by the law, has not br ught with ita corresponding increase in the 
demand. There is, therefore, in many cf the Southern counties at this mo- 
ment, under the improved administration of the Poor-law, anumber of la- 
bourers who during the winter-months cannot find employment. Then, I 
say, it is not sufficient to have altered your Poor-law—it is not sutlicient to 
stand steadily, as the preseut Government proposed to do, by that law; but 
we must consider salutary and relieving measures, by which we can remedy 
the disorder thus created by the family administration of the Poor-law.’ 
Lord John ex pressed a strong opinion that the proposition made by Sir James 
Graham last year, but abandoned this year, for enacting that five years of 
industrial employment should convey a settlement, would greatly improve 
the condition of labourers, by preventing their being sent back in times of 
difficulty, from the towns, whose wealth they have increased, to the agricul- 
tural districts. 

He had framed his resolution recommending 4 ‘ systematic plan of coloni- 
zation’ very cautiously, because he did not wish it to be implied that a 
very great scheme of colonization could be adopted by the country: the 
cost would be so very large that he doubted whether any government could 
propose it. At the same time, voluntary emigration had done great good to 
agricultural districts. On this subject he had some intormation from Mr. 
Hedges, formerly Member for Keut. With that gentleman’s concurrence, 
two azents for emigration to Australia and Canada had engaged many of bis 
best labourers toemigrate. One agent expressed his surprise at his readi- 
ness to part with some of his bestlabourers. But he said it was for the ad- 
vantage of all parties—th it they would do very well as colonial emigrants: 
they would be useful men in the Colonies: but be suould fiud those labour- 
ers who were left behiud. and who were comparatively ol little use, become 
skilful and good labourers; and he would therelore be benefited as mach as 
the Colonies by the change. With scarcely au exception, those emigrants 
are perfectly satisfied. 

Again, the Colonization Commissioners report, that the emigrants to Can. | 
ada during the last year have beev doing remarkably well; and they refer | 
to a table of wuges, by which it appears, in East Canada the wages of the 
farm labourer are 2s. Gd. a day, and in West Canada ‘3s. a day. In the con- | 
duct of emigration, two cautions are net essary—notl to send out those who | 
we unfit for the hard labour and privation of colonies, 0 
1 sort f indiscriminate emigration, ¢ arried on by a number ol persons ineet- 
ng together who never have known each other before, a who gu to some 
distant country without any connexion or association. * L th k, if possible, 


, | 
id nut to encourage | 


| they should be persons from certain districts, who are known to one anoth- | 
ties was not overwhelming, and that nativo manufactures are quite able to | 
bear up against foreign competition. ‘If, then, those print iples were} ist— | ¥ 
it were right to reduce protecting duties within a moderate compass, if | 0 make. And Ido not see any difficulty in such a scheme. You give offi- 
hot to abandon them altogether—why has nut the same course been pursued | cers in the yemy and navy on half-pay some benefits in the purchase ot 
, aa i ce than any coutained in the | Crown-lands, as induc ements to emigration ; why not with su h persons send 
if that tariff imposes a duty, as was calculated of twenty | out fifty or a hundred of emigrant labourers, and thereby make the found- 
per cent, some may consider that degree of protection extravi-gant, aud thas | ation of a small district establishment, in which persons may live happily 


er; and that some one should go with them who can take the command— | 
who cau lead them in those colonial establishments which they may have 


together, and continue the practice of the old customs and habits they take 
from this country? In such a transaction all parties would be gainers: for 
they would become the consumers of our products at home ; and while you 





Lord John wound up by urging the necessity of adopting measares of im- 
provement in @ time of quiet rather than a time of distress and clamour, wheu 
the measures would be tinctured with that heat and violence which such 
times are sure te produce. Having re-read his first resolution to thatief- 
fect, he said—‘ Adupt that resolution, and add to it any further resolutions 
you may think fit, according to your own principles and your own views of 
what the interests of the country require. But whether you do so now or 
not, my thorough: belief is, that our laws wil! not remain long in the state in 
which they now are: that the condition of the people of this country does 
require legislation, not for the purpose—which [shouldthink ® most inconsid- 
erate attempt of this House—to provide directly for the wellbeing of all, but 
tor the purpose of relieving as far as you can the people from ail the restraints 
and all the evils which your own legislation has imposed. It is for this pur- 
pose, then, that | now put this first resolution, Sir, into your hands.’ 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved as an amendment, that the follow- 
ing words be inserted after the word * opportunity,’ in the resolation— 

‘ To give mediate attention to the claims so repeatedly urged in the pe- 
titions of the people for un extension of the Parlianentary suffrage, as well 


’ 


% 


He drew attention to the petitions for extension of the gaffrage ; tho signa- 
tures to which, iu 1842, amounted to 3,324,000; in 1844, to 60,000. The 
petitions complain of non-representation, only 100,000 individuals possess- 
ing tue elective franchise out of the 7,000,000 adult male population of the 
United Kingdom. They complain of taxation in which they have no voice. 
Mr. Crawiord expressed disappointment at Lord John Kussell’s speech, es- 
pecially at his making no definite announcement with respect to repeal of 
the Corn-laws; and Mr. Crawford utter!y denounced the Poor-law, as indi- 
rectly abolishing the poor man’s right to relief. He would prevent the ne- 
cessity of emigration by increasing the poor man’s employment and comfort 
at home; and he would increase the number of small proprietors. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said that he could not but agree to the first resolu- 
tion moved by Lord John Russell, though not to the rest; and he should 
move the previous quesiion. While he admitted the absence of party rau- 
cour io Lord John’s speech, and its conclasiveness on the great subjects wo 
which it referred, he found a difficulty in following him through the Par- 
liameatary labyrinth which he had raised. Le denied that Ministers had 
discouraged legislation by private Members; appealing for confirmation to 
| the measure introduced by Lord Ashley. Sir James proceeded to reply to 
| the speech; discussing the resolutions sersatim. 

The firstresolution he regarded as complimentary to the policy of Govern- 
meut: claiming some credit fur the revival of trade to which italluded. He 
denied that wages inany county are so low 48 7s. a week —he believed 10s. 
| to be nearer the average; for wages are now higher than they have been 
for five or six years. 

Pussing to the second resolution, he explained, that the great object of the 
policy of Mr. Huskisson (advocate of the Corn-law of 1815, and author of 
the law of 1828,) was, not the abolition of the system of protection, but the 
substitution of protecting duties for the prohibitory system previously ex- 
isting: and also, the cautious and judicious reduction of protection, corres- 
ponding with the growth of the population: and he contended that this poli- 
cy, in the main, had been steadily pursued, wi.bout distinction of party, by 
all the subsequent Administrations; it had more parti ularly been the guid 
ing commercial policy of the present Ministers. ‘Taking the reductions from 
1815 to the present time, it would appear that not tess than the removal ot 
6.300.000. of indirect taxation was the result of their measures. This had 
principally been done by the taking off taxes on articles of consumption used 
chietly by the working-classes. ‘The number of articles subjected to cus 
toms iias been reduced from 1,152 to 579. 

‘Yhe dexterity with which Lord John treated the subject of the Corn-laws 
was amusing. Ifany Member, however, objected to the present system, it 
was iis duty to make a substantial proposition : but Lord Juhu, disregarding 
the arguments for tree trade, disregarding Lord Palmerston’s prine iple that 
1daty on corn ought to have fiscal objects, aud departing from his own 3s. 








fixed duty, proposed in the responsibility of office, now ret ommended a 53 
protective duty. Sir James contended that a fixed duty would be utterly 
delusive as a protection, since it could not be maintained in time of scarcity ; 
and he entered into some defence of the sliding-scale in its present modifica- 


hon. as leading to steadiness both of prices and imports The duty in the 
harvest mouths has never been less than 17s. 6d. or 20%. ; while the quanti- 
ties imported prove that it is not prohibitory. Since the termination of the 
war and coincidentally with protection, great improvements have taken 
place in agriculture. Sir James referred to reports of the Factory Inspec- 
tors fur 1341-42 and 1844-45, to show the groat change which has taken 
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Mr. Clements, the Assistant-Poor-Law-Commissioner in the cotton 
“icts, states, that during five weeks ending 3d of May, 1845, the mill- 
hands of a particular mill worked thirty days, and received £384; and dur- 
ing the five weeks ending the 3d of April, 1842, the same number of hands 
worked only nineteen days, and received only £216 ; a decrease in the sun 
total of wages received by the same number of hands of no less than £163. 
The average of wages, excepting one or two towns, is now higher than it 
has been in any of the five autecedent years. On the part of Government, 
he claimed some credit for the change. 
LORD HOWICK.—‘ The sun has more to do with it than the Govern- 


ent.’ 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM admitted that a deficient or abundant harvest 
would render human legislation comparatively pagemtive but he read the 
prices of several articles of necessity, which would show that many reduc- 
tions are distinctly traceable to their legislation. For instance, the price of 
wheat has fallen from 64s. per quarter in 1841, to 46s. now; beef from 7d. 

to 4 1-2d; mutton, from 7d. to 6d. ; sugar, from 7d. to 5d; cof- 
bee, m 2s. to 1s. 4d.; tea, from 5s. to 4s.; currants, from 9d. to 6d. No- 
thing affects wages more disadvantageously than changes of price arising 
from variations in the amount of the circulating medium: that evil has been 
checked by prudent ey in 1841 the bullion in the hands of the 
Bank of England was only £5,000,000, and their notes in circulation amount- 
ed to only £16,400,000 ; the amount of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
£16,000,000, the circulation £21,163,000 : and the banking measures of Gov- 
ernment will contribute to further steadiness. Speculation has been check- 
ed; yet at no period of our history has speculation been founded on more 
secure grounds, or carried so far as at present. Before the year 1344, there 
had been constructed in this country 2,355 miles of railway, at a cost of 
£66,700,000. In 1844, 728 miles were added to those 2,300, with an out- 
lay of £10,304,000., There are now railway projects in agitation for the 
creation of no less than 6,000 miles, at an outlay approaching to £18,- 
600,000 sterling ; promising ample employ ment to labonr for many years to 
come. He cited some other statistics to show the improved state of the 
ney Crime has diminished: the number of persons convicted in 1842 
was 31,309; in 1843, 29,591, in 1844,26,542. Pauperism has diminished ; 
the relief for the able-bodied having Reatenet in 1844 as compared 
with 1843 by 20 per cent. )n passing, Sir James stated that he had found 
ons difficulty in making industrial residence for five years the basis of set- 
7 ent; and he proposed that it should merely confer a right to irremove- 

ility. 

He found it difficult to understand what Lord John meant by a “ syste- 
matic colonization.”” He enlarged ou the difficulties arising from Parliament's 
having made over the control of waste lands in Canada to the local Govern- 
ment, and from the expense of the voyage to Australia, where there is at 
present an excess of Sao. However, voluntary emigration has not been 
neglected : and the number that went out in 1844 was 70,000. 

or has education been neglected: the Government grant for that pur- 
pose was iucreased from £30,000 to £40,000 in 1842, and it is now pro- 
posed to make it £75,000; while liberal grants have been made in aid of 
normal schools: since 1823, £320,000 has been expended from the public 
urse in erecting schoels—implying a gross expenditure of £1,000.000.— 
he National Board of Education in [reland may challenge comparison with 
any similar establishment in any country of Europe. Further, 97 new 
churches will have been built during eighteen months, offering accommoda- 
tion for 526,000 persons, and accompanied by the endowment of 206 min- 
isters. 

Sir James concluded by saying, that as the carrying of the resolution 

would imply censure on Ministers, he should move the previous ques. 


tion. 

Sir JOHN TYRELL reiterated the charge against Ministers, of having de- 
serted the agriculturists ; who might perhaps look for support elsewhere. 
He could not vote for Lord John Russell’s resolutions, because they were 
not of a practical nature, which they were never intended to be: the 
yg in support of them were not intended for cousumption in that 

ouse. 


Viscount POLLINGTON could not support the resolutions ; but declared 
that he did not feel so much alarmed as others at the prospect of repealing 
the Corn-laws. He advocated a plan of systematic colonization, as distin- 
| from that emigration which is the mere getting rid of our super- 

uous poor; and he earnestly deprecated conviction as a means of colo- 


nizing. 

Mr. CHARLES VILLERS seized upon Sir James Graham's admissions, 
as making him an excellent witness for repeal of the Corn-laws— 

The right honourable Baronet told them that he was happy to announce 
that the labouring classes generaily were well off ; and he had contrasted 





the present period when prices “were low, with the year 1840 and 1341, 
when the price of food was high; and having described the amount of dis- 
tress and misery that existed in those years, had shown the effect of low 
prices in diminishing them, and in adding to the comfurts and happiness of 
the r. The right honourable Baronet had shown them that evime had 
diminished since food had become cheap; and crime, he had stated truly, 
was necessarily connected with poverty ; and he had shown them also, that 
wages had increased, not only in the manufacturing but also in the agricul- 
tural districts ; he had shown them that in every village and in every parish 
the rate for the relief of the Psa had diminished—t iat there were fewer 
people receiving parish-relief, fewer out of employment, andjmuch less des- 
titutionin the country, than when the price of tood was high. ‘The right 
honourable Baronet actually proved the case of the advocates of free trade ; 
and he gave them the prices of the various articles of consumption, namely, 
of wheat, flour, meat, and sugar, aud had shown the redvction in the price 
of each, and now that reduction affected benefically the condition of the la- 
bourer. And this was the argument by which the question, whether the 
total abolition of all protective duties was not the means of improving in- 
stead of deteriorating the condition of the people, was mei! Mr. Villiers 
applauded Lord John Russell for asserting that legislation was the cause of 

e deteriorated condition of the people ; but objected that all Lord John’s 
arguments tended to total abolition, —Lord Johu was ready to abolish pro- 
tection on manufacturers; why not agriculture? Whatis there in the argu- 
ment respecting wool that does not apply to corn? He did not believe that 
a four-shilling fixed duty would be more satisfactory to any one than the pro- 
position which he should bring forward—total abolition He was obliged 
to his noble friend for having brought forward the resolutions, as it requir- 
ed some courage to do so; and they paved the way for his own motion, of en- 
tire relief to agriculture and the country from the present system. 

Fn ig one o'clock on Tuesday moming, the debate was adjourned to Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT eee the resolutions ; objecting to them in 
detail. He did not know who but Lord John Russell adhered so romantical- 
ly to the fixed duty. If the noble Lord were tw form an Administration, 
who would join him? Lord Howick ?+ The adherence was the more re- 
markable, because Lord John himself has pronounced ‘ protection the bane 
ofagriculture.’ However, Mr. Escott sneered at those agriculturists who 
attack the policy of the present Corv-law and Tariff instead of striving to 
hold by what they have. It is utterly impossible that any Government 


to a correct view of the main question, the condition of the working-classes. 


He maintained that they were in their nature ; for what Lord John 
Russell proposed to improve the state of the working-classes was the 


simple and he believed etfectual course of removing restrictions and setti 
the ring man free to make the rest of his industry. Lord Howic 
thought that the system of restriction ought to be at once and entirely 
hastened the time for compromise having quite gone by. He could wish 
to go through the whole Tariff, and at once abolish every duty which wae 
not levied bona fide for the purpose of revenue. é ‘ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL began by replying to Lord Howick’s allusion to the 
apparent apathy with which the debate was treated— } 

‘ Sir, if | thought that this indifference, this apathy, could be justly charged 
upon this House,—if I thought that when the question really was the im- 
provement of the condition of the lower classes, and that indifference was 
shown in this House on a matter of such extreme importance, not merely to 
these classes alone but to every other class of the community,—I should 
think that this House gave a decisive proof of its incompetence to discharge 
the functions intrusted to it. But I believe that both this indifference and 
apathy are to be attaibuted to the circumstance alone, that there is a predo- 
minant feeling that the mode in which the noble Lord bronght forward the 
subject was not calculated to lead to any practical result.’ Lord Ashley 
certainly had manifested anxiety for the interests of the working-classes ; 
but then, the measures which he proposed, unlike Lord John Russell’s reso- 
lutions, were practical. ‘1 will not imitate the noble Lord. I will not take 
the course he es thought fit to adopt, and remind him that there were those 
on each side of him who did not accompany the debate during that dreary 
period when it was almost impossible to keep a House together. Perhapa 
the House was not aware, that at an early period of the evening an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made at cere the debate by counting out the 
House. Jam sure that circumstance did not arise from any disrespect 
to the working-classes, but was solely attributable to the deeply-prevailing 
conviction that the noble Lord’s resolutions, as proposed, could not be of 
the least practical benefit to them.’ : 

Sir Robert proceeded, but much more briefly and rapidly, to repeat some 
of the arguments used by Sir James Graham. 

He reminded Lord Joli Russell, who now recommended systematic colo- 
nization, that when in office he had not adopted a specific plan proposed by 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. For his own part, be- 
fore he assented to any scheme of colonization, he should like to see the de- 
tails. Herepeated the reference to what Government had done for edaca- 
tion. ‘I admit that considerations of economy, perhaps I should say parsi- 
mony, should not induce us to spare any vote for the purpose of education : 
but we have done nothing with regard to this subject of education to disen- 
title us to the confidence of the House. I think our great object, in pro- 
moting educatien, ought to be to carry out the system that may be adopted 
by the voluntary co-operation of the people themselves. Depend upon it, 
in this free country, any system of education in which the Government in- 
tervenes, which is superintended by Government Lnspectors, will be of lit- 
tle avail unless those whose mural duty it is to contribute some of their means 
to the promotion of education zealously co-operate with Government for the 
purpose, Grants of — money are not alone what is necessary; you 
must also have the voluntary co-operation of those whose aid and counte- 
nsnce are essential to any scheme of education, if you hope to have it suc- 
ceed. It is not merely that the aid of such persons is necessary, but I know 
of no connecting link between the lower and upper classes but that of those 
who are willing to contribute to the improvement of those to whose industry 
and labour they owe such great obligations. The noble Lord asks us to 
give our support to measures founded on liberal and comprehensive princi- 
ples for the furtber extension of education. Why, we have lately had prac- 
tical experience of the result of our dealing with the question. It shows 
me that we ought not to be too lavish of our promises to carry out measures 
founded on liberal and comprehensive principles. itis very easy to make 
affirmations and to ~ive pledges: but let us recollect the contest in which 
we were engaged last session. We also thought that we were acting on a 
policy founded on liberal principles when we undertook to improve the ed- 
ucation of the Roman Catholics of Treland; but when we came to the de- 
tails, I thiuk we may rejoice in not having given any pledges which may 
not be verified. I therefore think it is better that we shouid deal with prac- 
tical measures, rather than promise beforehand that we will give our snp- 
port to aresolution. I do not, therefore, so much object to the resolutions 
of the noble Lord because they mix together subjects that would require 
separate consideration, but I object to them because they invite us to pledge 
ourselves to the passing of measures with respect to local sentiment, coloni- 
zation, and education; and because we thereby raise expectations which, 
when the time comes for practically carrying them out, we cannot agree 
among ourselves to carry. 

He bantered Lord John on his ‘ cautious and deliberate ’ resolution about 
altering the Corn-laws—‘ If 1 thought it advisable to come to the abstract 
resolution on this subject, 1 do not see how I could differ from the noble 
Lord; because, when he asks us to consider the subject with such cauticus 
and deliberate arrangements as may be most beneficial, | consider that that 
is the very course we have taken; and LconfessI thought the noble Lord 
wss going to pay us acompliment on the course we pursued. We have ad- 
ded to no protective duties. Our course has been to withdraw protection, 
combined with such ‘ cautious and deliberate arrangements’ as we thought 
would ‘ most benefit all classes of her Majesty’s subjects.’ I do not see 
how it is possible for any gentleman who thinks with the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland [ Lord Howick] that the Corn-laws ought to be im- 
mediately and unconditionally repealed—that there should be an indiscrimi- 
nate repeal of all prohibitory duties, and without any delay—to vote for the 
resolutions of the noble Lord, combiaed with his ‘ cautious and deliberate 
arrangements.’ Why, the two noble Lords expressed opinions decidedly 
adverse on the subject of the Corn law. 

It was for the House to decide whether the course taken by Ministers 
should be marked for disapproval: Sir Robert could only say that during 
former years he did not remember any such great improvement as that which 
has taken place in the condition of the country during the last two or three 
years. ‘Tothe principle of the second and third resolutions—that protective 
duties are in themselves an evil—he could not but give his acquiescence ; 
though their remission requires greatdeliberation. 1tseemed that Ministers 
had forfeited the confidence of Sir Jobn Tyrell aud his friends for going too 
rapidly— 

I How far he is authorized to speak the sentiments of a very large and 
powerful party, I know not; but this I must say, that I cannot consent to 
repurchase their contidence by the expression of any regret or penitence on 
account of the course which we have pursued. I believe that that course 
has conduced to the general interests of this country I will not draw the 
contrast for the purpose of exalting one Administration at the expense of 
another; but when [| contrast the position of this country in the winter of 
1342 with its position at the present moment, I will never admit that we 
have taken any other course than that which became the Ministers of the 
Crown, and Ministers professing Conservative principles. It may be trne 
that the prices of agricultural produce are low. Whether that be or be not 
deemed to be the etfect of the law in respect of the importation of cattle or 





could be formed on the principle of increasing protection an going back to 
the former system. The old system of protection was shattered, and is tot- 
tering to its tall. Every argument of that question tends to knock out some 
other stone from the arch which isso badly cemented. The endeavour to 
throw out the Maynooth Bill by attacking the faith of a large class of the 
people of Ireland, was not unlike the endeavour to prop up protection to 
agriculture with osier twigs for its timber and F 


S rease for its cement. From 
the time whena remarkable speech was made by the late right honourable 
Member for Kent, in which he stated that protection was necessary to put 


money in the puckets of those who had burdened estates, protection received 
blow from which it will not well recover. If protection cannot be de- 
fended as the means of insuring a certain domestic supply of corn, and, on 
an average of years, of procuring corn at a cheaper rate for the people than 
they otherwise would obtain it, it cannot be defended at all. He had no no- 
tion that any legislature or any statesmen could, abstractedly, defend pro- 
tection on the ground of artificially raising the price of corn, or in other words, 
causing an artiticial scarcity of the first necessary of life, specifically to put 
money into the pockets of those who owned the land. He believed that 
the majority of the people in this country have come to the same conclusion, 


that the defence which has been made for protection by those who have put 
themselves forward as its exclusive ioe 


: advocates, from the time when the 
right honourable avuner for Kent made the speech to whieh he hed re- 
ferred, down to the delivery of the last speech either of the honourable 
Member for Somerset (Mr. William Milles) in that House, or the Duke of 
Richmond in another place, bas only convinced the people that it is impos 
sible by such arguments much longer to defend protection. ' 
Lord HOWICK supported the resolutions, in a rather long speech. He 
strongly animadeverted on the course taken by Ministers, ‘in moving the 
yeaa question ;’ arguing, that unless they could prove the condition 
of the working-classes to be satisfactory, they were bound instantly to grap 
ple with the question of improvement. He commented on the Aon - o. 
tendance of the Members; and especially on the absence of Lord ‘A Ble ‘ 
who ought to have helped in briuging the condition of the werkine-cla a 
before Parliament. He insisted that dependence is not to be placed ie 
pee aspect of prosperity, and that measures vught to be taken to provide 
or more adverse times; and he vindicated the comprehensive nature of 
the resolutions, as embracing subjects closely connected, and all necessary 


of corn, I believe the effect of that law has been to interpose an effectual 
precaution against a great increase of price, rather than that the law has act- 
ed unfavourably on the agricultural interest. IL am not prepared to alter 
those laws; I can give no assurance with respect to any alteration. I[ pro- 
posed them after due cousideration, and I think nothing so unfortuaate as 
the constantalteration of alaw of this nature. But with respect to the ef- 
fec t of the law, so far as it has had a beneficial effect upon all classes of the 
com munity, and especially upon the proprietors of land. Sir, the interests 
and the welfare of the proprietors of land do not depend upon the mere 
nominal sum which the quarter of corn may fetch. If | looked to the state 
of the North of England, and the details received in 1342 of distress, of pri- 
vation of consequent suffering and crime—I will not now repeat them ; the 
time has passed—God grant it = never return! God grant that the pre- 
cautions taken against it may be effectual! but if L read to the House what 
were the accounts of the state of that district, I think I could convince the 
most zealous advocate for the landed interest, the advocate most disposed to 
consider that the predominant interest, that it was not benefited by the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things as then existed. I wil! not me you the 
accounts we received then; but here 1s acontrast. Here is the account 
given by that distinguished man who commands in the Northern district, 
and who did command in 1843. He writes, in the present year— York, 
March 1. Uninterrupted tranquillity bas prevailed in the dhonriat under 
my command during the pastmonth. Trade and manufactures continue to 
flourish. So completely has all disposition to political agitation of any de- 
scription ceased, that an attempt made the other day at Hull to muster a 
Chartist meeting proved an entire failure.’ Again, under the date of May 
2d, the same writer mentions ‘ uniform and universal tranquility,’ ‘ the to- 
tal absence of all political agitation among the same class on the particular 
subject which is now so generally agitated by a portion of the regular and 
Diss-nting clergy, namely, the Maynooth grant ; at ull events, it seems quite 
out of the question that any feeling could be raised in the mass of the pop- 
ulation on this occasion 80 as to disturb the peace of the « ountry for one mo- 
ment.’ I say, set against some reductivn in agricultural protection the im- 
mense social benefit of such a change as that.” 





If Ministers had lost the confidence of one set of men by the rapidity of 
their movements, and, through their caution, had failed to secure the confi- 
dence of another set, he hoped that both sets would join to express want of 
confidence in a Ministry which could not satisfactorily administer the affairs 
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of the country ; but he repeated, that he would not attempt to gain that con. 
fidence by departing from the course which he had taken, believing i 
based on sound peinsiples a 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in his reply, said that the real question be. 
fore the House was this—whether, in their opinion, it was wise to 
make a further alteration in the Import-duties, and especially in the 
Corn-law? whether they ought to commence the change now; or whether 
it would be better to wait for another period before they commenced that 
change? Opinion in favour of protection, he gathered even from some of 
his opponents in the debate, grows weaker every day: it is obvious that q 
duty of 40 or 50 per cent on the food of the people cannot much longer be 
retained ; and be again urged the policy of making the change ina time of 
tranquillity. As to the improvement which has taken place he attributed it 
in part to the favourable seasons—a fact which makes all the difference in 
the argument. And he reminded the House, that just the same boasts of 
prosperity were made in 1836; while the rise of the price of cornin 1233 
was followed by the disastrous years of 1339, '40, and ’41. He differed 
from Sir John Tyrell and others opposite, who thought that the importation 
under the new Tariff or the new Corn-law had been injurious; se when 
those gentlemen went ou to say that they had been led to expect that the 

resent Government would be in favour of protection and against free trade 

he thought they were fully justified in that observation. . 

In fact, the truth of it was undeniable. The speeches of the right hon- 
ourable Baronet and his friends, in 1839 and 1840, tended to produce, and 
no doubt did produce, an impression that they were the determined friends 
and advocates of what was understood as protection to the industry of this 
country: and while he said that their subsequent measures hol been in 
many respects useful and not pernicious that was no ground of confidence 
in them by any party ; for it could not be denied that they had, by declar- 
ing against ‘ our course of policy,’ carried the electiun of 1841, and, having 
thus obtained office, had proposed measures, which he admitted to be bene- 
ficial to the country, but at the same time directly opposed to those declara 
tions. Asthe right honourable Baronet had ra this question of confj- 
dence, this was Lord John’s answer. 

But if Sir John Tyrell, imitating Sir John Yarde Buller in 1841, were to 
vote ‘ want of confidence’ in Ministers, Lord John would hesitate in votin 
with hom; for he thought, if those Whig principles he and his friends advoca- 
ted were to be carried into effect, they would, under present circumstances 
be more likely to be carried into effect by the present Government than by 
their opponents. 

The House divided first upon Mr. Crawford’s amendment; which was 
negatived, by 253 to 34. 

The House next divided on the ‘ previous question’ as opposed to the 
first resolution ; which was carried, by 182 to 104; a | against the 
resolution, 78. The rest were successively put, and negatived. 


i 


IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 


The President of Texas has issued a proclamation, announcing the pro- 
gress of a treaty between Mexico and the Texan Government, and declares 
a cessation of hostilities by Jand and by sea. 

The publication of this proclamation created no littie excitement in Texas, 
The particulars of the negotiation or the terms oy the treaty did not accom- 
pany it. 

Capt. Elliott has arrived in New Orleans. 

A PROCLAMATION, 


The Executive is now enabled to declare to the people of Texas the actual 
stale of their affairs with respect to Mexico, to the end that they may direct 
and cispose them as they shall judge best for the honour and permanent in- 
terests of the Republic. 

During the course of the last winter it reached the knowledge of the Exe- 
cutive, from various sources of information (unofficial, indeed, but still 
worthy of aitention and credit),that the late and present Governmen* of Mex- 
ico were disposed to a peacetul settlement of the difficulties with Texas by 
the acknowledgment of our Independence, upon the understanding that 
Texas would maintain her separate existence. No action, however, could 
be taken upon the subject, because nothing authentic was known until the 
month of March last, when the Representatives of France and Great Britain 
near this Government, jointly and formally renewed the offer of the good 
ofiices of those powers with Mexico, tor the early and peaceful settlement 
of this struggle, upon ihe basis of the acknowledgment of our Independence 
by that Republic. 

It would have been the imperative duty ot the Executive at once to reject 
these offers, if they had been accompanied by conditions of any kind what- 
ever, but with attentive watchfulness in that respect, and great disinclina- 
tion to entangling alliances uf any description or with any — he must 
declare, in a spirit of justice, that no terms or conditions have ever been 
proposed by the two Governments in question, or either of them, as the con- 
sideration of their friendly interposition. 

Maturely considering the situation of affairs at that time, the Executive 
felt that it was incumbent upon him not to reject this opportunity of secur- 
ing to the people of this country, untrammelied by conditions, a peaceful, 
honourable and advantageous settlement of their difficulties with Mexico, 
if they should see fit to adopt that mode of adjusiment, 

Thus influenced, he accepted the good offices ot the powers, which, with 
those of the United States, had been previously invoked by Texas, and placed 
in the hands of their Representatives a statement of conditions preliminary 
to a treaty of peace, which he declared he should be ready to submit to the 
people of this country for their decision and action as soon as they were 
adopted by the government of Mexico. But he emphatically reminded 
those functionaries for the special notice of their Governments, that he was 
no more than the agent of the people; that he could neither direct, control, 
nor influence their decision; and that his bounden duty was to carry out 
their determination, constitutionally ascertained and expressed, be it what it 
might. Our Representative at the courts of France and Great Britain, in 
addition to the task of strengthening the friendly dispositions of those Gov- 
ernmenis, was also especially instructed to press upon their attention, that 
if the people of Texas should determine to put an end to the separate exist- 
ence of the country, the Executive, so far as depended upon his officialaction, 
must and would give immediate and full effect to their will. 

The circumstances which preceded and led to an understanding with 
Mexico have thus been stated, and the people, speaking thruugh their chosen 
organs, will now determine as they shall judge right; but in the mean time, 
and until their pleasure can be lawfully and constitutionally ascertained, it 
isthe duty of the Executive to secure to the nation the exercise of choice be- 
tween the alternatives of peace withthe world and Independence, or Annexa- 
tion and its contingencies, and he has, therefore, to issue the following pro- 
clamation : 

Wuenreas, Authentic proof has recently been laid before me, to the effect 
that the Congress of Mexico has authorized the Government to open nego- 
tiations and conclude a treaty with Texas, subject to the examination and 
approbation of that body; and further that the Government of Mexico 
has accepted the condi ions prescribed on the part of Texas, as prelimi- 
nary to a final and definite treaty of peace: 

Theretore, 1, Anson Jones, President of the Republic of Texas, and Com- 
mander-in-Chiet of the Armyand Navy, and Militia thereof, do hereby make 
known these circumstances to the citizens of the Republic, until the same 
can be more fully communicated to the honourable Congress and Con- 
vention of the people, for their lawtul action, at the period of their assem- 
bling on the 16th of June and 4th of July next; and, pending the said action, 
by virtue of the authority in me vested, I do hereby declare and proclaim 
a cessation of hostilities, by land and by sea, against the Republic of Mex- 
ico, or against the citizens and trade thereof. 
in testimony whereof, I have caused the Great Seal of the Republic to be 

hereunto affixed. 

Done at Washington, this fourth day of June, in the year of our Lord 

{u. s.] one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and of the Independence 

of the Republic the tenth. 

By the President: Anson Jones. 

Enen’k Auten, Att’y-Gen., and Acting Sec’y of State. 
sniomciiieiannne 
CONFLAGRATION AT QUEBEC. 
Address to the British People. 


The following address on the subject of the late fire at Quebec, has been 
forwarded by the Committee of Coriespondence of the General Committeo 
appointed for the relief of the sufferers :— 





tO THE INHABITANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, AND OF THE COLONIES 

IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

A more extensive calamity has never, it is believed, befallen any city 90 
the continent of America than that which now compels the inhabitants ot 
Quebec to appeal to the sympathy of their fellow subjicts. One third part 
of the extent of the city, and that the most populous, covering the space of 
a mile in length by half a mile in breadth now lying in ruins ; 1650 dwell- 
ings, 2 churches, an extensive shipyard, several lumber yards and wharves 
laid in ashes—upwards of 12,000 people left, in the course of a few hours, 
without house, or home, or shelter, or food, or a change of clothing. or @ be 











to lie on, and without the means of procuring either, except by the labour OJ 
their hands—these single touches of the picture of devastation which we 
have to lay before you might suffice ; but a few particulars may be added. 

At 11 o'clock in the morning of the 28th May, a fire broke out in St. V aliet 
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bec. which immediately spread to the adjoining Suburb of 8t. 
Sobarb aly built, almost entirely of wood, and crow6ed, with ie; 
_— to the upper Suburb of St. John; and in a few hours reac the 
pacer fs extremity of the Lower Town of Quebec, the timber yards and 
ae Wafted on by a strong gale of wind, the flames leaped rather thar 
ms municated, not so much from honse to house as from square to square 
of puildings, seizing various remote points at once, so that those who left 
their homes in security at one extremity of the Suburb to assist at the dis- 
ce of half'a mile m staying the progress of the fire, were suddenly and 
= recalled to endeavour, in vain, to save their own houses. No human 
pee was of any avail to arrest the conflagration ; so rapid was its advance 
at but little could be saved from the houses, and often ife itself with diffi- 
culty ; many were overtaken in their flight by the flames and perished. 
Many who rose in the morning in possession of competence, or even of com- 
tive wealth, the fruit of saan youve of industry and economy, found 
themselves in a state of destitution before night closed upon them. 

A million of money will not replace, in several years, the value of the 

destroyed ; nor can any correct estimate be now formed of the real 
extent of thecalamity. A large part of the population on whom it has more 
immediately fallen, consisting mostly of Canadians of French origin, support- 
ed themselves by the labour of their hands, and are now thrown out of em- 

Joyment b destruction of the manufactories and other establishments 
of business in which they found it, or by the simultaneous destruction of the 

roperty of those in better circumstances, who employed or could have re- 
te ed them. Every class of society has directly or indirectly, but effecta- 
ally, been reached by the wide-spreading calamity. From the high Public 
Functionary to the pauper who walks the streets without a home, all feel its 
effects. The resources ofall to afford reliefare impaired: and the case is in 
truth one beyond the resources of any such community as ours, in its best 
circumstances, to relieve. Not one-tenth part of the loss sustained was COV- 
ered by insurance, and a large portion of that so cove was insured ina 
Mutual Insurance Company in the Suburb destroyed, whose whole means 
have been swept away in one commonruin. Ina few months an inclement 
winter will add its rigours to the prevailing distress of the houseless mass 
of destitation: and the ordinary chaunels of employment being then closed, 
and navigation at an end for six months, and the ordinary course of commu- 
nication and of relief, or —— from the scene of wretchedness, interrupted, 
the severity of the season will complete what the rage of the flames has be- 
gun, while in the mean time there 1s too much reason to fear that as has hap- 

ned in other instances of the like disaster, it may be aggravated by pesti- 
anon produced by poverty and distress crowded into confined space. 

It is in these circumstances that we appeal to our fellow subjects in the 
Mother Country and the Sister Colonies to come to our aid ; but we do not 
make the appeal without having ourselves put forth our best energies to al- 
leviate the misery around us. On the day after the conflagration £7000 were 
contributed in an hour, at a public meeting of our citizens;and nearly £4000 
more have been since collected among us. Our sister city of Montreal has 
liberally seconded our efforts by subscriptions, which, with an advance from 
the Provincial Government, of £2000, will probably reach the sum of £10,- 
000. Throughout the Country Parishes also, the noblest spirit of liberality, 
and of free Christian charity has been shown, in large supplies of clothing, 
provisions and money, daily reaching Quebec, although the agricultural pop- 
ulation has been of late in a state of great depression, by a succession of 
unfavourable seasons and other adverse circumstances. 

But, the facts and considerations we have mentioned show how inadequate 
is this supply, even to the present immediate and most pressing necessity. 
Already has one-fourth of the money subscribed been exhausted in the sup- 
ply of the daily wants of the thousands reduced to beggary. Thankful for 
their own immunity from the immediate effects of the calamity, and ac- 
knowledging their Christian obligation to contribute to the relief of their 

suffering brethren, those among us, who have not been deprived of the 
means, have freely given of the store with which the Almighty has blessed 
them, to the extent of their present ability ; and having so done, they look 
with confidence to the benevolent and charitable co-operation of their fel- 
low-subjects elsewhere. s 

To rebuild the ruined portion of our city, to restore the ruined fortunes 
or former comforts of its inhabitants,—must be the work of time and of in- 

dividual exertions, enterprise and industry ; but to rescue the multitude now 
sunk into poverty by this visitation of Providence, from the horrors of pres- 
ent destitution, and probable disease, rendered more severe by the inevita- 
ble rigours of our climate, requires an aid larger than we can supply, and as 
prompt as large, and it is for this that our present appeal is made. 
+ P. F. Eveque ve Sipyme, Coadjuteur de Quebec, 
W. Walker, J. Neilson, A. W. Cochran, J. C. Fisher, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Quebec, 6th June, 1845. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-24 109 3-4. 
ENB AIBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1845. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS. 

On reperusing our files by the last steamer, we see no subject of so much 
importance, or that seems so big with events of the future, as the subject of debate 
which took place on Lord John’s Resolutions. It is true, that many of the 
London papers pronounce this debate a mere piece of party mancuvre, and 
intended to show off my Lerd John and his Whig adherents in a sort of grand 
field day exercise, rather than as portending any marked result from the de- 
bate itself, or the vote taken en it. Such, indeed, was the opinion en- 
tertained of it by Members of Parliament themselves, for we find that on the 
second night of the discussion the House was on the point of belng “count- 
ed out,” as the phrase is, because less than forty members were present. 

But in the course of the speeches that were made, opinions were given, and 
admissions made by Sir Robert Peel in relation to his views on Fvee Trade, 
that have astonished the Conservative party, and brought with them the direst 
apprehensions of the future. Bell’s Weekly Messenger, always a steady Con- 
servative paper, and high in the confidence of the party, particularly that por- 
tion of it representing the landed property of the kingdom, takes a most seri- 
ous view of the state of affairs; denounces the Premier for having deserted 
the party that put him in power, and calls on that party to abandon him, seek 
another leader, and trust no more to his promises. The following is the con- 
clusion of the leading article in the paper of the 31st of May. 





“Such is Sir R Peel as regards the corn-law ; and addressing ourselves to 
our own immediate friends, the Conservative party, and particularly to the 
agricultural gentlemen, we must again say, can you trustsuch aman? Has 
not the time arrived, in which, as regards your own interests, it becomes 
necessary for you to consider what you may reasonably expect of him under 
any change Ppt ag and not only under a change of seasons, but under 
any of those fortuitous events, which may daily be cast up under the shifting 
circumstances of men and new exeitements of the public mind? Jn a word, 
is it not now time for every section of the Conservative party to look around 
them for a newman?” 

It should be borne in mind, that Bell’s Messenger is by no means a violent 
paper; on the contrary, it hasalways been liberal and considerate in its views 
and its language ; but it unquestionably speaks the sentiments of the Duke of 
Richmond and the landed aristocracy. This want of confidence in Sir 
Robert Peel has been gradually reaching its present height ; but it is the 
declaration of the Premier and of Lord John Russell in the debate, that has 
spread so much consternation in the conservative ranks. Sir John Tyrell 
said that Sir Robert Peel had lost the confidence of the Conservatives. If 
that be the case, suid Sir Robert, “I will not beg back that confidence by the 
slightest expression of regret for the course | havetaken,” Turning to Lord 
John Russell he said, “1 fully admit all the principles involved in the second 
and third Resolutions.” Now these Resolutions declare, first, (hat all laws 
imposing protective duties impair the efficacy of labour ; and secondly, that the 
present Corn Laws check improvements in agriculture. These are bold dec- 
larations ; but what says Lord John Russell the Whig leader, to Sir John 
Tyrell? “Let not Sir J. Tyrell and the agricultural members imagine, 
ifthey should propose a vote of want of confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that I should support it.” Again he said, “I know that the best present mode 
for carrying out my principles, is to leave the present party in power.” From 
these bold and decided expressions, on the part of the leaders of the two great 
parties of the country, it is inferred that a coalition between them may at no 
distant day be formed. We ourselves believe, that in the event of any great 
desertion of the Premier by the Conservatives, he would resort to such an 
alliance, rather than forego the completion of the great changes in the policy of 





the country which he contemplates. At present, however, he seems strong 
enough to carry out his own system. The diminished hostility of the 
Whigs makes him more independent ; and the paucity of talent and in 
fluence of the landed aristocracy in the lower House of Parliament—or rather- 
the want of a leading man, who combines all the great requisites of a leader 
of a great body—will render it difficult for the landholders to pit a champion of 
adequate power and energy against him. The conjunction of circumstances 
is a marvellous one. Here is a statesman placed at the head of the country 
by a party whose power he uses all his efforts to destroy —whose policy he on all 
occasions thwarts, and whose remonstrances he treats with indifference. In 
spite of all, of what are termed his unpopular acts, he still retains his majori- 
ties in the grand council of the nation; and is able to bring in, discuss, and 
carry the very measures on which his predecessors were shipwrecked. That 
he is resolute in his determination to carry out his whole system, there can be 
no doubt; this is apparent enough from the debate that is before us; and it 
is equally apparent that the malcontents have not the power of arresting his 
career. He seems to be an agent with irrevocable powers, acting in defiance 
of his instructions, and following the full bent of his own will. 


These considerations have induced many thinking men to examine his 
measures with a view of ascertaining if a policy so vigorously adopted and 
pertinaciously adhered to, be not in reality the true one ;—whether Sir Robert 
Peel be the master spirit of the age, or the victim of selfish expediency, prompt- 
ed by jacobin tendencies and inclinations ? The result of these inquiries, 
we believe, has been that most of the men of business throughout the three 
kingdoms are converts to his policy, and hence the secret of his success. The 
merchants, the bankers, the fund-holders, and the manufacturers, or the bulk 
of them, approve of his system, and encourage him to proceed. So de a large 
portion of the most eminent politicians—men of such distinction as the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, forexample. We do not see then that 
any change of measurescan, at present take place; on the contrary, wemay ex- 
pect the Maynooth Bill and the Bill for establishing new Colleges in Ireland to 
become laws ere the present session closes. And inthe next session, should the 
peace of Christendom remain undisturbed, we may look forward to further 
relaxations in the commercial code, to fresh concessions to Ireland, and to a 
continuance of those measures which Sir Robert Peel deems essential to the 
safety, honour, glory and prosperity of the British empire. 


FISHERIES IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 


We deferred making any comment on this subject until we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the official notification of the important concession just 
made to the citizens of the United States by her Majesty’s government. We 
are now in possession of Lord Stauley’s letter to Sir William Colebrooke, 
the Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick, which we subjoin, with the com- 
ments of one of the provincial papers, on this important matter. 


“THe Fisuertes in THE Bay or Funpy.—lIt will be seen by the an- 
nexed despatch from the Colonial Secretary to His Excellency Sir William 
Colebrooke, which we find in the Royal Gazette of Wednesday last, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have made important concessions to United 
States’ vessels in regard to fishing in the Bay of Fundy. The privilege now 
granted concedes a right which we never expected to see relinquished by 
the British Government, and instead of being of ‘ mutual advantage to both 
countries,’ will, in our opinion, create constant bickerings, and encourage 
contraband trade, while it will materially interfere with the fishing trade of 
the Province.” —S$t. John Observer. 


“ Downing Street, 30th March, 1845. 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you for your information and gui- 
dance, that her Majesty’s Government have had under their consideration 
the claim of Citizens of the United States to fish in the Bay of Fundy, a 
claim which has hitherto been resisted on the ground that that Bay is inclu- 
ded within the British Possessions. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government feel satisfied that the Bay of Fundy has 
been rightly claimed by Great Britain as a Bay, within the Treaty of 1818; 
but they conceive that the relaxation of the exercise of that right would be 
attended with mutual advantage to both countries ;—to the United States, as 
conferring a material benefit on their fishing Trade. and to Great Britain and 
the'United States, conjointly and equally, by the removal of a fertile source 
of disparagement between them. It has accordingly been announced to the 
United States Government, that American Citizens would henceforward be 
allowed to fish in any part of the Bay of Fundy, provided they do not ap- 
proach, except in the cases specified in the Treaty of 1818, within three 
miles of the entrance of any Bay on the Coast of Nova Scotia or New Bruns- 
wick. “STANLEY.” 

This subject, however, cannot be properly understood without a reference 
to the treaty or convention of 1818, quoted by Lord Stanley, and have ac- 
cordingly extracted from that instrument its first article, which is as follows: 
Art 1. Whereas, differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed 
by the United States, for the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, and cure fish, 
on certain coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, of His Britannic Majesty's 
dominious in America, it is agreed between the high contracting parties, 
that the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, forever, in com- 
mon with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of 
every kind, on that part of the Southern coast of Newfoundland, which ex- 
tends from Cape Ray to the Bamean Islands, on the western and northern 
cvast of Newfoundland, from the said —_ Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on 
the shores of the Magdaleu Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, 
and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and 
thrcugh the Straits of Bellisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along 
the coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; and that the American fishermen shall also have 
liberty, forever, to dry and cure fishin any of the unsettled bays, harbours, 
and creeks, of the southern part of the coast of Newfoundland hereabout 
described, and of the coast of Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any 
portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen 
to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without previous po Neg for 
such purpose, with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 
And the United States hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore en- 
joyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or 
within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours 
of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included within the 
above mentioned limits, provided, however, that the American fisherman 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbours, for the purpose of shelter 
and of repairing damages therein; of purchasing wood, and of obtaining wa- 
ter, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish 
therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hareby re- 
served to them. 

The gist of the case is this.—The United States on the return of peace in 
1815, felt the want of the fishing grounds on the coast of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, &c., and after much perseverance, the American Minister, Mr. 
Rush, if we recollect aright, prevailed on Earl Bathurst, the then Colonial 
Secretary, tocede this right in perpetuity orforever, as the Convention express- 
es it, but under certain conditions, viz., that theyshould not approach with- 
in three miles of any Bay. This privilege has been enjoyed by the people of 
the United States, much to the dissatisfaction of the colonists, who complain 
loudly of the interference with their interests. The privilege of so enjoying 
the use of British fishing grounds, however, did not extend to the Bay of 
Fundy, or butpartially,and as thatsea was near tothe United States, it wasdesi- 
rable tobave the benefit of it also. Perseverance has at last gained it, without 
any equivalent, and the Americans can now fish in the Bay of Fundy with the 
same freedom as on the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, subject on- 
ly to the three mile clause as to the entrances of Bays, and the proximity of 
settlements. The principle of the three mile clause, although often dis- 
cussed between the two governments, is not disturbed by the new arrange- 
ment. The point of issue in this clause is whether the three miles shall be 


| counted from headland to headland, in a straight line, or carried along the 


indentations of the coast. The Americans contend for the latter construc- 
tion, the British for the former ; and the difference on a serrated shore would 
be very considerable. 

This privilege, as we said above, is given without an equivalent, andwW ile 
the negotiations respecting the Oregon Territory were still going on. One 





would suppose that the fishing privilege was a good offset to the tract of 







land in dispute, viz: that portion of the territory lying between the 
of 49 and the Northern branch and main channel of the Columbia. But 
was John Bull ever a good hand at political bargain driving ? 


TEXAS. 

A proclamation has just reached us from President Jones of the Texan 
Republic, announcing that peaceful arrangements are in progress for the 
recognition of Texan independence by Mexico; and the President accord- 
ingly proclaims a cessation of hostilities between the two countries. This 
arrangement has been brouglit about under the mediation of France and Eng- 
land—but without any conditions or restrictions. This is i as we 


stated the case to be in our paper of the week before last. Capt. Elliot and 
Mr. Saligny have done nothing but carry out the instructions of their 
respective governments, viz : to use all their influence for putting an end to 
the hostilities of the contending parties. We shall ere long be in pesses- 
sion of all the negotiations on this matter, and we will answer for it that 
nothing unhandsome has been done by these gentlemen towards any party. 
Astointrigues authorized by Louis Philippe and the Queen of England against 
the honour and interests of the United States, the imputation is too con- 
temptable to merit any serious refutation. 


It remains to be seen what coursethe people of Texas will take. Will 
they, in the language of President Jones, “ accept independence and ‘peace, 
or annexation ” with its contingencies? This point will be speedily deci- 
ded, as the Congress of Texas assembled on the 16th inst. and the Conven- 
tion called to deliberate on this same question, will meet on the 4th of July 
ensuin g. athens 


HONOUR TO GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
On Tuesday last a grand procession took place in this city in honour @ 
the distinguished deceased. It was of vast extent, and imposing in the 
highest degree. We take the following description from the Evening Post. 


The procession in honour of the memory of General Jackson, which took 
place gostentay. was an exceedingly imposing and solemn ceremonial. At am 
early hour of the day, which was aye d clear and bright, crowds of citi- 
zens and strangers began to assemble in the streets, and made their P 
rations for engaging in the observances of the occasion. Nearly all the 
stores and public resorts were closed by 10 o’clock, and many of the hotels 
and public edifices were covered with a ry of mourning. The 
of the shipping floated at half-mast, while minute guns were fired from dif- 
ferent places in the vy 4 

By twelve o'clock the spacious area of the Park was crowded with mili- 
tary companies and civic societies who came to take part in the commemo- 
ration. At two o'clock precisely the discharge of cannon‘and tolling of belle 
gave a sigual for the procession to form, which it did immediately, and moved 
up Chatham Street to East Broadway. It would be orton A to give our 
readers who are not acquainted with the city any idea of the length of thie 
procession. To those who are, however, we may say that when the head of 
it, after having passed through East Broadway, and back by Grand street to 
the Bowery, and up the Bowery, had reached Union Square, the left divi- 
sion had not yet begun to move from the Park. It was a little after sevem 
o'clock when this division again reached the Park. Throughout the entire 
route traversed by the procession, the windows of the houses were filled 
with females, the roofs of the houses contained their thousands, the stoops 
and sidewalks were crowded with people of all classes and ages, a great 
proportion of them females, and the streets themselves were so occupied 
that there was at times difficulty in affecting a passage for the procession 
waneee causing great crowding and confusion amongst the assembled mul- 
titude. 

It would be equally impossible to give a satisfactory description of the 
various bodies, military and civil, that tarned out on this occasion. The mili- 
om companies mustered more numerously than we have ever before known, 
and with their splendid uniforms, made a brilliant appearance. The military 
of Brooklyn (says the Morning News,) appeared to great advantage, and 
tended not a little to enhance the brilliancy of the military display. It was 
an admirable idea in the authorities of Brooklyn, New Jersey, Newark, and 
the other towns to unite with this city in the obsequies, and they all carried 
out the arrangement contemplated with great willingness and ability. An 
appropriate and honourable position was assigned both to the civicand mili 
authorities, and they contributed in a great degree to swell the magni 
of the procession. 

The Firemen appeared en masse in companies, and a finer body of men 
cannot be collected ther any where. They appeared in citizens’ dress, 
and composes, with the exempts, the Four.h division. Viewing them as 
they passed in procession, no citizen could tail of being proud that New 
York possessed such guardians of the lives and property of her citizens— 
ever On the alert to start forth at any hour, and check the progress of that 
terrible element, fire. 

The Fanera] Urn appeared in the Second division, and was preceded by 
twenty eight pall bearers in carriages two abreast. The Urn was gilt, and. 
bore upon its front the names of Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, Harri- 
son and Jackson, in block letters, and was shrouded in crape. Behind the 
Orn was a beautifully execu ed Eagle, of a bronze color, from whose beak 
hung a scroll with the name of Jacksonthereon. {t was drawn upon a large 
ear, covered with blach broadcloth, and drawn by tour white horses, with 
plumes and funeral trappings, led by four white mulattoes dressed in oriental 
costume. Thedesign was chaste and appropriate. 

The banners,emblems and devices borne in the procession, were all 
shrouded in crape ; and throughout the whole route of the procession, em- 
blems of mourning were displayed trom public and private sean and the 
a to take part in the general expression of sorrow appeared univer- 
sal. 

When the last of the immense body had reached the Park, Ex-President 
Van Buren, Governor Wright, Secretary Marev, Mayor Havemeyer, Gen. 
Scott, and other distinguished persons ascended the stage in front of the 
City Hall. The Rev. Mr. Krebs, of the Presbyterian Church, made a 
prayer, anda solemn hymn was sung by the New York Sacred Masic So- 
ciety, when Mr. Benjamin F. Butler arose and delivered a beautiful and im- 
pressive oration. 





We have seldom seen the death ofa literary man, since the demise of the 
great Sir Walter Scott, more generally regretted than that of Mr. Hood, 
Tom Hood, as he was familiarly called. And this regret and esteem for hie 
memory has arisen, not less from his amiable and manly qualitias, than for the 
power and talent of his writings. Blameless incharacter, kind in disposition, 
and warm in attachment to his friends, it is not surprising that he was gener- 
ally beloved. The Scotch papers publish the following note, which they aver 
was the last that was written by the lamented deceased. It is addressed to 
Dr. Moir, the celebrated Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine. It is Hood all over 
—a touching adieu to an old friend and brother poet, with a similie describ- 
ing his unhappy condition, the most beautiful and forcible we have ever 
read :— 

“13th March. 

“Dear Morr—God bless you and your’s, and good-by. I drop these few 
last lines, as in a bottle from a ship water-logged, on the brink of foundering 
—-being in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but, though suffering in body, 
serene in mind. So, withoutreversing my union-jack, I await my last lurch. 
Tiil which, believe me, dear Moir, * Your’s most truly, 

“Tuomas Hoop.” 

We are rejoiced to see that a subscription is in progress for the benefit of 
his family, and that Sir Robert Peel has contributed thereto £50. 

The remains of Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Jackson K. C. B. late 
commander of the forces in British North America, was interred with mili- 
tary honours last week. A general gloom pervailed throughout Montreal 
on the melancholy occasion. 

His successor Lieutenant-General Earl Cathcart K. C. B. has since arrived 
and assumed the command of the troops, 


Devonshire Cream.—There are few English people who are not acquainted 
with this rich and delicious preparation, It is used in Devonshire as a pro~ 
found luxury, and sent to London and other parts of the kingdom, as presents, 
when it is always received as a rare treat. We have not met with the article for 
a long time, until the other day, when we were presented with a mug fall by 
Mrs. Reade, No. 688 Hudson Street, who, it appears, prepares it with great 
care and success. It has already been introduced into several families, and 
Mrs. R., we understand, can supply any quantity on receiving orders through 








the Express Post or otherwise. It is spread on bread and eaten as butter, or 
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put into tea or coffee, one teaspoonful being equal to four of ordinary cream. 
an cases of indigestion, it is a delicate substitute for butter, thinly spread over 
Islice of stale bread. — 

THE QUEBEC SUFFERERS. 

We have great pleasure in stating that the committee for making collec 
tions for the sufferers by the late fire at Quebec are busily enguged with 
their labours, which have, so far, proved very successful. 

The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following subscriptions : 


Mesers. Maitland; Comrie & Co..............---++-0-- ---+ $200 
“ Richard Bell & Mr. Mc Lachlan............--..----- $200 
“ Howland & Aspinwall..........-......--.----- +> $100 
“s I Wn oon osce Gees eoavoses A ee! .- #100 


6 Gapdbane Ge CO... ins es cc ncs ccs cee on 00 ooo $ID 
“ Grinnell, Minturn & TE EE 
“ Siametetene Bs Cea. o.cc.sn0c csce cocnccccnccccsccoces Glen 
“  Barclay& Livingston...---.----- .eeee- eee --e ee eee $100 
MMe TEE TUOED. .. ccc ncaccs cooe cogecs ccecesccess $100 
Further subscriptions will be thankfully received from any persons dis- 
posed to aid in the above benevolent purpose by the treasurer, Mr. John J. 
Kingsford, 58 Wall street. 


Masor Tocuman.—This gentleman, formerly an officer in the Polish 
army, who fought in the last desperate attempt of the Poles to achieve their 
independence ; and who has made himself very generally known by his 
Lectures on the social, political, and literary condition of his most inter- 
esting country—has, it will be seen by the following paragraph from the 
Tribune, been admitted to the New York Bar. 

Masor Tocuman.—We noticed a few days ago thatthis Polish gentleman 
aad soldier, (now our fellow citizen,) has been licensed to pracuse law in 
our State as an Attorney aud Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the State. 
Yesterday he | ramp the examination required by the rules of the Court of 
Chancery of this State. He has settled and commenced practice in our 
City. cacti 

Mrs. Mowartt.—This distinguished artiste and dramatist made her first 
appearance in Philadelphia, on Monday evening, to a house crowded to 
overflowing—composed of the highest respectability in the city. We are 
happy to learn that the verdict of New York was fully covfirmed ; and Mrs. 
Mowatt may now be classed among the leading actressess of the age. 





Mr. Dempster, the popular English ballad singer, intends making a pro- 
fessional tour through the Canadas this summer ; this gentleman is a very 
air composer as well as an agreeable singer, and our Canadian friends may 
anticipate much pleasare from his musical entertainments. 





Marine Pavilion at Rockaway.—This delightful place is opened for the 
Season under the old proprietor Mr. Cranston. [tis one of the most charm- 
ing places in the vicinity of New York, and is always accessible in a couple 
of hours. As a place for sea-bathing it is unrivalled, and the House af- 
fords every luxury and accommodation that can be desired. 


Cricket.—We are requested to call attention toa challenge of the St. 
George's Cricket Club of this city, which will be found in our advertising 
columns, in which they offer to play a friendly home and home match with 
any eleven players in Canada, one match on the ground at Montreal and the 
ether on the 8t. George’s ground in this city. 





NEW WORKS. 
No. 21 of “ Harper's Illuminated and Pictorial Bible” is published, and 
embellished as usual with wood cuts of beautiful execution 
No. 6 of “ Encyclopwdia of Domestic Economy.” This will be found a 
most useful bouk, as it comprises such subjects as are immediately connected 
with housekeeping. Harper and Brothers. 
“ Treasury of History.” No. 6 of this valuable work concludes the reign 


clusively her capabilities for supporting the higher range of “ Opera seria.” 
Garry drew down repeated plaudits throughout the piece by his tasteful vo- 
calization and excellent acting—especially in the Trio “ Pourtant @’amour 
ne soyez pas ingrate” which was absolutely a gem. Arnaud is gaining night- 
ly on the audience,—he is a perfect master of his art, but his physical de- 
fects are sadly against his success. Douvry, a8 the Prior, has not much to 
do, but his fine rich bass is heard to great advantage. M. and Madame Cour- 
riot added greatly to the strength of the piece. They are both artists of ta- 
lent. The opera was repeated last night, and we suspect that it will be “ La 
Favorite” of the season, literally. 

N1e.0’s.—The season bids fair to be exceedingly prosperous for Niblo 
this year. There is a prestige about this establishment arising from the un- 
tiring efforts of the proprietor to deserve public patronage, that enlists ev- 
erybody in its favour. Indeed, in the absence of any other garden, of simi- 
lar respectability, in New York, it forms the chief point of attraction as a 
place of recreation during the Summer months; while the perfect order 
and decorum with which everything about the establishment is conducted, 
renders it in every point an agreeable lounge for the respectable portion of 
the community. The management are presenting a succession of light and 
spirited pieces, well got up, and played with attention, and the audiences are 
gratified. The Acrobat Family have proved a great card—they supply the 
place of the Ravels, who formed for several years the main feature of attrac- 
tion. Ifa pantomimic action could be added to the feats of strength and 
agility exhibited by these artists, we think it would prove attractive. 

During the week, Mr. Roberts has appeared in a succession of light pie- 
ces, aided by the comic powers of Sefton, Chippendale, and Placide. Mr. 
Roberts is gaining nightly upon his audiences—there is a quiet, natural and 
gentlemanly style in this gentleman’s acting that takes with the judicious. 
We think it unfortunate for Mr. Roberts, that he was heralded with so mach 
pretension. He is astock actor of much merit, but he should not have been 
magnified into a star. 

Several new pieces are announced as in the course of preparation. We 
hope that Messrs Sefton and Chippendale have made selections, where their 
united powers with Placide and Nickinson, can all be brought into play in 
the same piece. We can assure the management that pieces thus cast, will 
prove the most attractive in the present condition of the company. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mrs. George Jones, who has been the Manageress 
of the Montreal Theatre during the past winter, is now playing an engage- 
mentatthis house. Mrs. Jones is a lively spirited actress much improved 
in her style and execution, since she was last amongst us. She is likely to be- 
come a decided favourite in this city. De Bar is very wisely producing a 
selection of dramas, calculated to display the fine pantcmimic powers of his 
accomplished wife (Miss H. Vallee,) as the bills announce her. The Man- 
ager and Mrs. Booth aid these pieces materially by their sterling acting ; 
and the stage appointments are in every way appropriate and rich, It is no 
wonder that a succession of crowded houses reward, the labours of the man- 
agement. 

New Natrionat Taeatre.—The old Tivoli Saloon has been converted 
into an elegant and airy Summer Theatre under the above title, and will he 
opened on Wednesday next, under the management of the veteran Flynn. 
We understand that the prices are to be on the reduced system, and if the 
manager establishes a rigid regard to decorum and order, in the tront of the 
house and presents an entertainment worthy of patronage, the experiment 
will doubtless succeed. A theatre in this section of the city, will prove a 
great convenience to the play going residents of Greenwich village and 
Chelsea. 

CastLteE Garpex.—The entertainments at this popular resort are well 
patronized. We understand that great preparations are making for the 





of James I. of England, and VII. of Scotland, showing the good effects ari- 
sing from a union of the two Kingdoms; also, the unfortunate career of 
Charles 1., and the brilliant but erratic course of his slayer, Cromwell; the 
iron rule of the Protectorate, the dissolute age of Charles I1., the weak and 
fanatical life of James II., and the final extinction of the house of Stuart by 
the rise of that of Orange, in the person of William IIL., are all faithfully 
and ably shown in this number. Published and for sale by D. Adee, 107 
Fulton street, N. Y. shee 
THE DRAMA. 

Panx Toeatne.— Tae Frencu Opera —It is pusitively a delicious treat 
to witness the perfect representation of the French 7'roupe, now atthe Park, 
The perfect getting up and rendering of their pieces, are worthy of all 
praise; not the minutest point in stage illusion is neglected by these 
artistes, In costume, the period is consulted, and every performer, even to 
the supernumeraries, is appropriately dressed—then their exquisite stage 
tact, descending also tothe subordinates, producesa finished and pertect 
keeping in the mise en scene, that transforms even a mediocre company into 
@ troupe of first rate artists, when compared with English actors of equa) 
calibre, M’lle Calvé made her first appearance on Saturd: y, in,her favour- 
ite partot Catarina, in “Les Diamaus de la Couronne.” She was received by 
a crowded and fashionable audience with enthusiastic applause; she sang 
she music, as usual, with extreme delicacy and sweetness, aud was raptur- 
ously applauded throughout. On Monday Donizetii’s popular opera seria, 
“La Favourite,” was produced with nearly the entire strength of the 
company-—and such was the furorof its reception, that we have no doubt 
but that it will prove the most attractive piece in the repertoire of the 
company. As this isthe first representation of “ La Favorite ” in New 
York, we sobjoin a sketch of the plot. The scene is laid in Spain 
curieg the eventiul reign of Charles XI, Kingof Castile, and the well known 
Mistress of this Mouwarch, Leonora de Gusman, is the heroine of the opera 
The incidents of the plot, however, are not stricily historical, the poethaving 
created a fictitious story as the vehicle for the composer. Fernand (Ar- 
naud), a youth of noble parentage, is discovered in the first scene, as a no- 
vice, in the monastery of St Juhn de Compostella, relating to the Prior 
Balthazar (Douvry) that he cannot take the vows, in consequence of,having 
formed a passionate attachment toa beautiful lady he had seen at her de- 
votions ia the Convent Caapel. The Prior, shocked at the impety of the 
young novice, banishes him the Monastery, and we find him in the next 
scone introduced to the lady of his affections, who proves to be Leunora, 

the Mistress of Charles XI. She has obtained for him a commission from 
the King—and the cidevant novice is transformed into a chivalric cavalier, 
doing battle with the Moors at Tarifa, and where he saves the life of the 
Sovereign. At the termination of the campaign, Charles heaps honors and 


rewards on the yo soldier, and introdvces him at Court, where he again 
meets Leon ra, and being ignorant « 


solicits her hand in matiiage, This favour is also granted by Charles; 
Leonora www to the union, and charges her altendant Inez to acqnaint 
Fernand with her connection wiih the King. This is prevented—the mar 
riage takes place, and then the deceived husband is made acquainted with 
the real character of his wife. Indignant at the duplicity of the King, an 
harrowed at the degrading connexion he has forimet=-he throws himself 
again into the Monastery, resumes his noviciate, and takes the final vows. 
Leonora, repentant and still devoted \o Fernand, follows him to the Monas- 
tery inthe disguise of a novice—a touching scene of recognition takes 
place between the lovers, and the opera ends with the death of Leonora at 
the feet of Fernand, es 
The music is exceedingly pleasing throughout. Th. chorusses are admi- 
rable, especially the one in the Ist Act, “ Douz Zephy, sois-t 
the one in the 3rd Act by the Grandees of the Court, : 
notre mepris qu'il brave.” 


u fidele,” and 
Oh 
The latter received a well-merited encore. 

M’'lle Calvé sustained the heroine with inimitable skill. and with more 


than her accustomed vigour; in the duo finale with Arnaud she proved con- 


at her true position with the King, he | 





que du m ins. | 


coming National Holiday. Morning, afternoon and evening performances 
are contemplated, and a novel arrangement for the Fireworks are also in 
preparation ; a vessel is to be moored off the garden, and a pyrotechnic dis- 
play of unusual magnificence is to be given on board. This is an admirable 


NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Netson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it t? 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netsox and Wetuine- 
tos will be entitled to 60¢h without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England's heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 


arrangement. 











Cer CHALLENGE,—The St. George’s Cricket Club and Ground, of New 

York, will play any Eveven Players in Canada, a friendly Home and Home Match, 
this season, one Match to be played on the Ground at Montreal, and the other on the St. 
George’s Ground, New York. 

The acceptors of this challenge may have the option of naming on which ground the 
first match shall be played, to take place on or before the Sist of July, and the return 
match in the month of August ensuing. Address 

je2s 2t. R. N. TINSON, President, New York. 

© WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else- 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, &c., 
&e., by sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H, LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. Y. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

tw All ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will 
punctually attended to. j 








be 
je28 ly 





ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
/ st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications tor patent rights. 
teal Esiate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents | 
Collected. je28 ly 


po HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Caledonia 
and Hibernia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Caledonia, E. G, Lou, Esq., Commander Tuesday, July Ist. 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Esq., do Wednesday, July 16. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax,$20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 







E INSURANCE COMPANIES.—In order to place beiore the lie, 
) Fy lance, the relative advantages affordea by the several Life Insurance Comet 
this Gity, and the actual rates charged by each company for the whole life, and shories 
terms of life, the subjoined table has been prepared by one who is NoT “an assy 


any company, but who wishes the public to be wholly and not partially enlightened up.a 
the subject. 


| Mutual Life; Nautilus Mu-) Mutual Benefit}National Loan) Albion Life Jy. 
\Ins. Co. of New) tual Life Ins.Co.|Life Insurance Funds Life Iusu-tsurance Compa. 
\York, after pay- ot New York,|Company of Nw rance Society of m4 Pays in cash 
ing five annuall credits all the|Jerse credits London, pays inj80 per centofal) 
|premiums, cre-|profits annually, jall the and the 

iRits all the pro- to be paid after|payable 





profits, cash 63 Profits a 


‘annual premi- participate, 
jums. Establish- eco in the pro. 
jed in 1845. Cap-|fits of the Com. 

| ital $2,500,000. | pany. Establish. 

} | led in 1805, Cap. 

ital $5,000,009 

j independent ofa 


after thirds per cent ofjcompound ing 
ifits, payable af-\death, — Estab- death. Estab all the profits, rest every 3 yre 
‘ter eath. Es-\lished in 1845.—/lished in 1845.— after paying five'Policy ho}, rs 


\tablistred in 1843 Capital $50,000.|No capital. 
jNo capital. 














large oremi 

| furs, premium 
_|¥ry pm for$100/Y’ly pm forg$100| ¥V’y pm for $100}/¥’ly pm for $10(/ ¥’ly pm forgi00, 
Age lyr. Tyrs. Life. 1 yr. Tyrs. Life.! l yr. 7 yrs. Life.jl yr. 7 yrs, Life. 
3 a7 «88 «1 56) (77 88 156) Yearly pre-| 77 81 166 8 90 1 2 
20; 91 9 177 St 9 1 77 miums same as} 86 90 1 92 96 1 99 
25 r 06 112 204/100 112 2 04\Nantilus & Mu-| 98 106 2141 98 103 249 
80 [1 31 136 236/151 136 2 36\tual Companies. + ‘3 3= : * 118 248 

5 S6 5S 275136 158 275 82 8 125 
fo lt 69 183 Sacll 69 185 3 20! 161 164 S25131 14: 3 
45 i191 196 “=. 19% 3 73) Be He re 4 180 40% 
9 oO 7 o 4 60 2 01 

iS S21 Sosl2 sl 8 21 5 78) 251 296 6 861275 3 3s $2 
60 |i 35 491 7/435 491 7 00) 378 420 742683 475 795 


By theabove table it will be seen that the company (the Albion) whose rates for whole 
life ‘are fixed ona higher scale than others, really offer to the assured equal, if not greater 
advantages, than other companies, by theirlarger distribution of profits every three years 
which are paid in cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or taken in re. 
duction of the annual premium, at the option of the policy holder. The objeet of this aq. 
vertisement is simply to present facts, and not omit any which bave an important bearing 
on svch an important matter. je 2, 


FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON. , 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING --- Empowered by act of Parliameny 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AUDITORS.,—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.8. 

PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street 

SURGEON,— E. 8. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

AC TUARY.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 

SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basingha) | 
Street. 

SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camronx, Esq. _ 

General Agent for the United S’ates, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR,.—+¢ hiei Otlice, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Eso. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, 8. C. Sewell, M. D. 

» Solicitor, F. oorrah Johnson, Esq. 

JEBEC, 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH, 

LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX, 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq 
—John Dutius, Esq.,—Hon. 8. Cunard,—J. ©, Allison, Esq.,——Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Coun- 
sel, Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C, Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the pertect security to the policy bolder ofa large capital, and aceumny.- 
lating funds, w ith moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, origimated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiams paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank torms, and we tallest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 

ar. 
wee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America ou the scale of * participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, betore deciding to insure elsewhere, 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFIT S.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last ap- 
nual meeting of the Society, Wich was held in London, in May, 1844 

EXAMPLES. 


























Age. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken | addition to | Bonus in Cash. | Reduction of Ans 
out in Sum assured | nual Premium, 
|£. 2 a —<«¢ ££ oe . a 
£.s. d.¢| 1837 [170 9 38 | 77 5 1 12 3 s 
69 £ 743 4 1838 1442 2 64 5 6 rm) 16 4 
1,000 é | 18389 | 116 16 6 | 51 5 I 7 i 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF 45100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age ——— 
at Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th — — 
day | Without profits. | With protits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For 5 yrs. only 
s. «4 & <a SS a & .& & > or tag 
15 , € se 11210 | S20 2 < 15 4 * 16 ¢ 
20 1s 7 117 4 | 35 2 4 © 17 3 0 18 1 
25 118 #6 ee a Sell 10 019 8 1 » 5 
30 244 Se. & @ 42 7 4 : 2a 1 6e 
35 210 WW 216 6G 46 4 10 19 2 1 10 9 
40 218 #8 $3 6 $8 Mw 7 1 ' me 8 em xz. 
45 $ 9 4 317 0 BS 4 1 14 4 115 8 
50 . = 2 413 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 ; 2. 
55 5 5 6 § 17 2 6716 5 2 0 9 219 1 
60 6 13 6 7 9 4 1412 6 3 14 8 . 2.8 
Feb. 18 t 


; J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent? 

EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY .—Persons ma 
etfect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of om 
’ 











and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. Thep r pre mq 
be either made annually, or in a cross sum. ’ payment of premigs omey 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 

Age. 1 Vear. Age. 1 Year. Age. | fear. Age. 1 Year 
4 0 72 26 1 07 38 | 148 BO I % 
15 077 27 112 39 | 157 51 1 4 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 i 169 52 ° oe 
17 0 86 29 1 2 11 | 478 53 4 10 
18 0 39 30 1 31 42 { 225 54 ° 18 
i9 0 90 31 1 32 3 6 | «(189 55 2 $2 
20 091 $2 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 #47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 19) 57 > #1 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 S$ 14 
23 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 S67 
24 099 36 139 48 194 60 4 3 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust upon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over 8100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. de. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent, riled 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 


David 8S. Kennedy, 


Jobn Greig 
Stephen Allen, obn Greig, 






\ } William Bard 
John R. Townsend, Gulian ©. Verplanck, Robert a : 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, x’ 


Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John Johnston, 





je2s No. 6 Wall-street. 


TPMUE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS- 
ION, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 





DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYVAL,..Capt. Cotcieven, 


Every Monday and Thursday, | 
At One o’Clock. P. M. 
CITY OF TORONTO.,....... Cart. Dick, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. 
PRIN(C ESS ROYAL,...Capt. CoccLeuGn, 


{ 
| 
Every Monday and Thursday Evening } 
At Seven o’ Clock. | 

SOV EREIGN.,........ Capt, SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
| 
] 





it Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,...... Capt. Dick, 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Colourg and Port Hope ( weathe 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at 
Darlington and Bond Head. 
Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, anless konked and paid for as freight. 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damag: 





r permitting), 
Windsor Harbour, 


to Goods by acci- 


} dental fire of collision with other vessels, in addition tothe ordinary exemption from lia- 





idences: and the purchase or 
é sal { 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose 26 


bility. Money parcelsat the risk of the owners thereof. | 
Roval Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 1th April, 1945. je21 6m 
JIULA AKRCMAL BCL UKB.—Pianes tor the erection of Villas, and te laying out 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and Pe 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also ac + 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Res act as | 
| 
| 


Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq.,H.B. M.C., New York 
Address CHARLES 


ATHEKTON, 
State of New York, 


Architect and Civil E 


1gineer, Rockland Lake, | 


| 

al 26 tf 
ECOVERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND. 3 — | 
R aaa, * D, SCOTLAND AND 


MR. R AWLINGS having entered into arrangements with M 
n Europe 


who ts the recognized agent for every new aper 


DEACON, of Londou. | 





o » Veniures tx Tae n 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a reg ist . Bre + Fn 1 = 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS oe 
Mr. R. does not profess to he successful in every case ; yet from his long experienc 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and trom the fact that he er get so 
nb nearly every City and Borough in the Olt Country, emboldens h m tu nana ri thet be } 
» es ‘ es for obt o ) m1 iti ii jere ri t wr ‘ - 
off Ky - l Hy § - “apices eats ce to Durmant Pri perty Which no other 
Copies of WILLS procared, &c., &e 
Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting nlet 
to Heirs, &e. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who “OMe hoes adverumnn” bag +: a 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if fc aia Five D < 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname y fae "f 
Possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time th ro sort w t Regret : 
ed. Ail Letters must be Post Paid Property was bequeath- | 


Uttice, No. 1 New street, N° ¥. ; reskience 269 Jay strees, Brooklyn my24 ! 


rysRo\Y 


Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
DAVID S. KENNEDY, President 
CHarves C, PaLMeRr, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN 
abfebltf Physician to the Company. 
{TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Wester Siva 
Ss Ship Co.’s steam ships, the “* GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, ‘50 Tt peter, 
B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN," $500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


John J. Paimer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., 


Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 





From Liverpool. From Ne fork 
Pr ee veeeMay 17, 1945] Thereky.... _ 1S 
Saturday Seccccvcrcscdaly 5, Go | RTOGNG s cacs cncumbsnnde ea o 
DROID caccccecccscccctorcecRs Sh, GO | TMOTOUET ccccce . a o 
POINT ciccvescrscesscctenes Dek, 10,. GO, | TRO ve svccvicicccds " 





GREAT BRITAIN, 
From Liverpool. 


From New York 





BORIGRY voce cccccccecscvesccoes July 26, 1845] Saturday.............,, Aue. 54, 1645 

SENS yi ccdscaveesed Sept. 20, do | Saturday................. eee a dS 

) Saturday.....................Nov. 22, do | Saturday,,............... Dec. 2 “0 
Fare per ** GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and 5 Steward's tees," 3 


Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement 
_For treight or passage, apply to RICHAKD IRVIN. g ' 





i F siree.. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. tee 7m) ? 
OHN NLMMO, Avent tor the New YoRK ALBION, the OLD GounTRYMaN and CHAM 
BeERs’ EvineuRGH JOURNAL ) Velling Ruildines aan . - 
$ ) RA ol TER a tuildings, King Street, ‘Toronto, C. W 
The Albion....... cee Cor eecsoscsccees ‘1100 P 
The Old Countryman. ip awedeeeinen £1 15 0 oer = 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 076 ( 4 
Ce As the new volumes of these con ginning of the year, all persons 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested cent to M 
Nitumoas soon as possil d to send their orders i 


ple, 
Subscriptions also receivedby Mess"s Smith & aedonell Kine-street, Toronte 


HOUSE, TROY, N. ¥ , COLEMAN «& ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—1 his 
House. so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is mow open 
Anew story has been added and extensive alteratic ns made =e 5 wo) 





! } { among whic! , the ex 
tension of the Din Room toa length of 90 feet, and, by tolding doors connecting, can 
be extend *1 to 130 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached | plea > eenl Gite 
rooms to the nuinber of 60 have been added—aflordi ptm: er A ay ‘ 
The house has been papered and n: rding accommodations for S00 persons. 

Tt C for B , 3 if & id painted throughout. 
r¢ Cars tor oston, uffalo aud Saratoga start fr ; 
: ‘ toga start from the front of this house. It is alse 
but afew steps from the Steamboat Landing. ° 5 


he proprietors trust, by their 2 
’ personal atten J 
ceive continued and increased a 


at z 
CHAS. 8. COLEMAN &® 
; late of the Astor House 
J) ia 


ir business and guests, re 


CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Steamer Empire 


— 
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